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SUSAN FIELDING. 



CHAPTER I. 

St. Sauveub, as the reader who has wandered 
through Brittany need not be told, is a 
straggKng offshoot or suburb of the old 
garrison town of St. Maur. 

Within the grey sea-girt walls of St. 
Maur proper, the first thing, I think, which 
strikes the traveller, winter or summer, is a cer- 
A tain cheerfiil atmosphere of well-to-do citizen 
life. In St. Sauveur, the other side the 
harbour, he is encountered, for nine months 
of the year at least, by the dreariest embodi- 
ment of living death possible to conceive of : 
an English population existing in a foreign 
watering-place, out of season; an English 
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population, void in purse, void in spirit; 
people leading lives, to describe which the 
word " aimless" is inadequate ; too broken 
by adversity even to seek to share their 
misery in common; whose hopeless faces, 
when you have once got them fairly before 
your mind's eye, you would recognize at a 
glance in Lapland or Arabia; a class of 
pariahs or social castaways, of the like of 
which no country but our own seems to have 
the knack of getting rid I 

At Spa, Baden, Biarritz, you may, during 
tke dead months, light upon every other 
specimen — and all are melancholy — of the 
British wandering Jew in search of cheap- 
ness: he calls it climate. You must come 
to one of these smaller Breton watering- 
places if you would see abject, hungry 
PovEETT at its last grim ebb. There were 
people in St. Sauveur who, hiring a house by 
the year, and sub-letting it, at season prices, 
during July and August, lived, as nearly as 
possible, on nothing — ^vegetables, cider, and 
bread being cheap throughout the province ; 
people, many of them, who had once worn 
warm clothes and eaten sufl&cient meat, but 
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who had had to fly, either from ruin entailed 
on them by others, or from the consequences 
of ruin entailed on others by themselves — 
who shall say ? In a place where every one 
was so mJfestlj out of suits with fortune, 
the past was not a favourite subject. No 
man liked to talk of himself. Every man 
liked to talk and surmise the worst of his 
neighbour (barely possible, perhaps, to live 
in St. Sauveur without becoming more or less 
of a misanthrope !). The French hotelkeepers 
and tradespeople looked with the natural 
distrust of solvent, legitimate robbers upon 
them all. 

When the cheery garrison band played by 
the harbour side on a Sunday, and the St. 
Maur citizens would flock forth, with their 
wives and daughters, upon the quays, a stray 
English couple might occasionally be distin- 
guished—the man by his threadbare shooting- 
coat and wide-awake, the lady by her un- 
smiling face and trailing skirts — among the 
crowd. But, as a rule, the English inhabi- 
tants of St. Sauveur shunned all such occa- 
sions of festive gathering : did it not cost a 
son a head to cross to St. Maur by the ferry- 
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boat ? Only in the Protestant temple, when 
they and their pastor met together to cele- 
brate the Anglican service, had you a chance 
of seeing them in a mass — ^and then, reader, 
I declare the spectacle of that sorry flock and 
shepherd was one to make your heart bleed. 
Talk of the loud-spoken ills of paupers at 
home, paupers bom and educated to pauper- 
ism ! ... . Ah, one must go to places^ like 
St. Sauveur to learn what English gentility — 
silent, decent, wearing shoes on its feet ; 
gentiUty just, and only just, above starvation- 
line— can Hve through ! 

These remarks, however, apply to winter. 
On the sunny July morning when Susan 
Fielding first saw the black ramparts and 
peaked grey roofs of St. Maur growing 
•^stinct above the sea, everything was at 
its brightest : bands playing, Frenchmen 
•drinking their cofiee and reading their morn- 
ing papers outside the Casino, an anny of 
bathing-machines down on the sands, French 
adies fluttering in gay wrappers from their 
hotels to the beach. The steamer stopped, 
for it was high-water, close alongside the 
quay ; and Susan, who had as much practical 
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knowledge of travelling as she had of money, 
was drifting hither and thither among the 
crowd of custom-house officers, passengers, 
and sailors, when she heard the welcome 
sound of an English voice, and looking up^ 
saw a very bent, very poorly-clad old man 
oflfering her his hand. 

" My niece Susan, is it not ? Ah, I waa 
sure of it ? Thee hast thy mother's face. 
No need of introductory letters. Welcome 
to Ule-et-Vilaine, Susan. A primitive life we 
English live here, a primitive life, not the 
comforts thy father lived in at Halfont ; but 
thee are welcome to it." 

Susan's mother, a Quakeress by birth, 
had, after her marriage with Joseph Fielding, 
drifted gradually, partly through deference to 
her husband's opinions, partly through the 
distance to meeting-house, out of the religion 
of her youth. Quaker phraseology, how- 
ever, the soft, ungrammatical "thee and 
thou" of the society, she had never been 
able wholly to put aside. And at Adam 
Byng's first words a dozen tender, long- 
dormant chords were suddenly touched in 
Susan's memory. 
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" And I should have known you by your 
way of speaking, Uncle Adam. I have never 
heard any one say *thee' or *thou' since 
my mamma died." 

" And would not hear it now if I was a man 
of stronger will/' said TJncle Adam. " The 
present Mrs. Byng does not hold by Quaker 
speech, and I have tried my best for fifteen 
years to abstain from it. But the habit is 
stronger than me," he shook his head meekly, 
"the habit is stronger than me. Mrs. Byng 
is a most superior woman," he added, giving 
a timid little glance over his shoulder as he 
spoke. " It wiU be well, my dear Susan, for 
thee to seek to please Mrs. Byng from the 
first. Now, where is thy luggage ?" 

Susan's luggage, one modest portmanteau 
and bonnet-box, was at the bottom of the 
hold, and it was along hour and a half before 
it was taken ashore and got through the 
custom-house. One of the few books the 
child had brought with her was a Kttle half- 
crown selection of Trench poetry, a prize- 
gift from Miss CoUinson, on the first page of 
which were some verses from the pen of 
Victor Hugo. With a grand official air a 
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very small custom-liouse clerk opened tWs 
book, and lighted upon the treasonable name. 
. . • . Ah, ah 1 but here was an affair to be 
seen into. The little man cocked his hat 
ferociously at Susan, shook his head over his 
own suspicions of her dangerous political 
character, called up another clerk ; they con- 
sult, refer to documents, inform Uncle Adam 
fiercely that a Frenchman, for committing a 
similar offence, was sent to prison, not a week 
ago; finally confiscate the book, and allow 
Susan — with a sort of brand against her 
name she is sure — to leave the custom- 
house. 

" And so I have had a narrow escape of 
going to prison — I could understand enough 
to know that. Oh, Uncle Adam, what dread- 
ful men Frenchmen are! half tiger, half 
monkey ; I read that once, and now I know 
what it means.* ' 

" Tiger ? not a bit of it, my dear. Jean 
Poujol, the little fellow with the big voice 
and cocked hat, is the kindest-hearted fellow 
and best gardener in the parish. I got a 
dozen young lobelias from him last week. 
Madame Poujol chastises him corporeally, the 
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gossips say ; but who knows, who knows ?" 
The subject seemed to bring back Adam 
Byng's saddest expression. " For my own 
part, I believe Madame Poujol to be a most 
superior woman — ^too superior, perhaps, for 
Poujol. Now the question to decide is, shall 
we ride or walk ? Our house, the Petit Tam- 
bour, is two miles off if we drive round by 
the causeway, half a mile if we cross the ferry 
and then walk. The question is, which will 
cost least ?" 

A crowd of human beings, of both sexes, 
each dirtier, more hideous than the other, 
now beset Uncle Adam with offers of their 
services ; the men, drivers of carriages, pro- 
posing to take him home by land for three 
francs ; the women to carry up the luggage, 
by way of the ferry, for one franc fifty — for 
one forty — for whatever Monsieur would give 
to mothers of families for honest labour and 
the love of the good God. 

" Brittany is a loyal district, as thee has 
seen at the custom-house,'* remarked Uncle 
Adam to Susan ; " and a pious country, as thee 
may gather from the discourse of these ladies. 
Now, my friends," speaking in fluent but 
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thoroughly BngUsh French, " depart." He 
made a step forward, throwing out his arms, 
and the crowd dispersed in thin air : nothing 
disperses a French crowd like the sight of a 
pair of English arms. "Raoul Bertrand, 
bring thy carriage. Raoul will take us to the 
Petit Tambour for two francs thirty — count- 
ing the ferry we should certainly save forty 
centimes the other way — ^but thee are looking 
pale, child. Better spend the money on car- 
riage hire than have thee laid up." 

Uncle Adam said this gravely and con- 
scientiously. The expenditure of forty cen- 
times was not, evidently in his eyes an enter- 
prise to be undertaken lightly or wantonly. 

After waiting another five minutes (during 
which interval occurred a fight between some 
of the bloused, fur-capped savages from the 
carriage- stand ; a fight conducted on the 
usual French system of exchanging everything 
but blows) Raoul Bertrand brought up his 
carriage, a huge, springless, indescribably 
filthy droschka, and Susan started for her 
new home. As long as they were rattling up 
and down the narrow streets, and over the 
villanous paving-stones of St. Maur, the 
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coachmaii stood upright, and by yells, exe- 
crations, and flourishes of his tattered rope 
harness, contrived to keep his two jades of 
horses — ^buried, despite a July sun, under 
blue and crimson sheepskins — in a gallop. 
When they emerged from the last postern, 
and were on a perfectly flat sandy road, the 
causeway connecting St. Maur with the main- 
land, he stopped, began to sing, to nod at 
the passers-by, then took out a pipe, lit it, 
and let the horses go their own snaiFs-pace 
the remainder of the journey. Susan had 
thus time to improve her acquaintance with 
her new relation before reaching St. Sauveur. 
" Thee are surprised at the carriages, I 
see, Susan. They tell me the carriages of 
this district belong to the time of Louis the 
Sixteenth, but I have lived in Brittany till I 
am accustomed to everything it contains. 
Seventeen years altogether : two with my 
dear wife, fifteen with the present Mrs. Byng. 
There are many advantages in St. Sauveur, 
Susan, as thee will find after a time. Strangers 
do not see much in the place at first, but we 
who Uve in it feel that we should be sorry to 
have to move elsewhere. I don't mean to be 
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buried on French soil," a brighter look than 
Susan had seen it wear yet crossed Adam 
Byng's face, "but I am well content to 
linger out the remainder of my days here. 
We have warm sun in summer, and in winter 
— well, well, some season of the year is 
dreary everywhere. There are many advan- 
tages in St. Sauveur." 

Not external ones, thought Susan, when 
at length they had quitted the coal-heaps 
and barge-masts of the St. Maur quays, 
and were driving up through the steep and 
noisome lanes of St. Sauveur. Oh, deso- 
lation of desolation, was your name ever 
more clearly written than on every squahd 
wall and building of this poor town 1 The 
word "grass-grown" could be justly applied 
to the high street, the main thoroughfare 
only. The smaller divergent lanes, mostly 
inhabited by English, were grass-cowred, the 
gutters alone tracing dark and sinuous paths 
unclothed by verdure. After ascending an 
unsavoury labyrinth of these streets or lanes, 
Raoul pulled round his horses with a jerk 
into a kind of shut alley or court : grey dila- 
pidated walls towering high on either side. 
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two or three gaunt dogs, prowKng about the 

« 

corners ; the air, even on this July day, 
striking chill, and laden with a peculiar kind 
of oily flavour with which Susan was to be- 
come better acquainted hereafter. 

"The Rue de la Guerre at last," said 
Uncle Adam. "To my mind the quietest, 
pleasantest spot in St. Sauveur. Thee can 
perceive the colza, perhaps ? That building 
with the blind windows to the left is a colza- 
mill, but 'tis a wholesome odour. I am ac- 
customed to it. Indeed, at this moment I 
smell only the roses and carnations from our 
own garden." 

The carriage stopped before a door that 
had once been painted green — in the time, 
perhaps, of Louis the Sixteenth. Uncle Adam 
got out and rang, very gingerly considering 
that the bell was his own, and after a consi- 
derable time the door opened. 

"Wipe your shoes, Mr. Byng," said a 
voice within, "and bid the man leave his 
sabots outside. Wipe your shoes again." 

Uncle Adam obeyed instantly; meekly 
rubbing his large feet lengthways, sideways^ 
on the toes, on the heels, upon the rush mat 
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inside the doorway. Then he lifted Susan 
from the carriage, and deposited her opposite 
an open door a few steps from the entrance, 
where Mrs. Byng stood ready to receive her. 

She was a spare elderly woman, of five 
feet eight or nine inches, frosty-faced, thin- 
lipped, awftdly clean and neat. She was 
attired in a black satin dress and gold chain, 
and had blue ribbons in her cap. Her ap- 
pearance contrasted strongly with that of 
Uncle Adam, who wore an old chip hat, a 
coloured shirt, and a patched grey suit, so 
shrunk with frequent cleaning that his wrists 
and ankles were bare like those of a school- 
boy. 

"Here is our niece, Susan Fielding," he 
remarked : the gentlest, most pitifully-crushed 
voice you ever heard was Uncle Adam's. " I 
thought it as well to ride, my dear," he went 
on apologetically. Susan almost trembled at 
hearing him address this imposing figure as 
"my dear." "The child looked tired, and 
my good friend Raoul Bertrand has brought 
us for two francs thirty." 

"The statute fare is two francs. Raoul 
Bertrand will receive two francs. After a 
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sea-voyage, I should have said a brisk walk 
would have done your niece good. How do 
you do, Susan Fielding ? I cannot say you 
look healthy." She scrutinized Susan*s face 
with chilly interest. " Tou don't understand 
French money ? Then take out an English 
gold piece, and your Uncle Adam will settle 
for you with the driver." 

Susan drew half-a-sovereign from her 
purse. 

"The exchange is twenty-five forty," 
said Mrs. Byng, addressing her husband. 
" Ten centimes higher than last week." 

" Does thee think Eaoul Bertrand knows 
aught about the exchange, my love?" hesi- 
tated Uncle Adam. 

"Then put the half-sovereign in your 
pocket, and pay him another time. You can 
get twenty-five forty at either of the St. 
Maur banks. Bertrand," in resonant hard 
French, "take off^ your sabots and bring in 
no straw with you. The boxes are for the 
left-hand attic." 

And then she motioned to Susan to enter 
the drawing-room, while Uncle Adam and the 
driver took her luggage upstairs. 
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The drawing-room, like the polished stairs, 
like every nook and cranny within the Petit 
Tambour, looked the very pink of cleanliness 
— cleanliness the more surprising to Susan's 
eyes by reason of all the outside dirt and 
ruin through which she had newly travelled. 
The furniture of the room might, at a Hberal 
estimate, have been worth five pounds. If 
you sat down with inadvertent weight on a 
chair, it broke: if you examined the paper 
narrowly, you found so many patches in it 
that you were thrown into a state of utter 
scepticism as to which could have been the 
fundamental pattern : the damask coverings 
were cobwebs : the muslin curtains had been 
darned until dams were more fi^equent in 
them than the original fabric. And still, by 
dint of heroic industry, by unflagging car- 
pentering, sewing, pasting, the drawing-room 
of the Petit Tambour looked firesh and 
habitable. The oft-darned curtains were 
white as a French laundress could make 
them; the bare floors were polished and 
slippery as ice ; spotless muslin covers con- 
cealed the faded damask of the chairs and 
sofa ; great bunches of roses, arranged by no 
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inapt hand, were on the mantelshelf; through 
the opened window came in a very volume of 
colour and sweetness from the small flower- 
garden, thirty or forty yards square, that lay 
at the back of the house. 

This garden, Breton fashion, was enclosed 
by high lichen-stained walls — ^walls only to 
picture the dampness of which in winter gave 
you a shudder ; but upon whose southern and 
western sides, luxuriant yellow and crimson 
roses, passion-flower, and jessamine, now 
hung festooned, while the north was artfiilly 
draped over by such annual creepers as have 
natures content to flourish in the shade. The 
centre beds were all ablaze with scarlet ver- 
benas and geraniums. Close beside the 
drawing-room window rose the glossy leaves 
and waxen white buds of a magnolia; a 
border entirely filled with purple hehotrope 
sent up delicious fragrance at its foot. Not 
a plant in that garden you could see but had 
been artistically chosen for its showy hue or / 
penetrating odour; not a plant save those 
whose blossoming season came in July and 
August. Mrs. Byng would no more have 
allowed Adam to impoverish the ground by 
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cultivating nonsensical flowers for spring or 
late autumn than she would have hung up 
the clean curtains or put on her own satin 
gown before the 1st of June. 

On the 1st of June opened the Casino 
and the tahUs-d^hote of the principal hotels. 
On the 1st of June a placard containing the 
words a louer was hung on the walls of the 
Petit Tambour, and every morning for the 
remainder of the summer, Mrs. Byng by 
eleven o'clock was dressed, her house swept 
and garnished, ready for exhibition. There 
was no necessity for poor old Adam to dress. 
By five o'clock in the morning Adam had to 
be out and busy, tying up flowers, cleaning 
the walks, or working in the kitchen-garden,, 
the products of which went far towards sup- 
porting the household. During the midday 
hours, when house-hunters might be expected 
to call, the meek old man's principal duty 
was — not to show himself. 

Long experience of watering-side human 
nature had taught Mrs. Byng two things : 
first, that the poorer you look the harder the 
bargains others will try to drive with you;, 
secondly, that truth-telling when you have a 
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house to let is a virtue about as mucli in its 
place as it would be in the selling of a 
house. 

Adam looked incurably poor, and was 
incurably truthful. Though his meat for the 
coming winter must depend upon the summer 
letting of the Petit Tambour, Adam, for 
instance, never could bring himself to say 
that the water in the well was good. " We 
use it ourselves without ill result, but thee 
must be aware that water near the sea is ever 
brackish," would be his style of answer, in 
the days when he was allowed to speak at all, 
to people who had perhaps flown from Paris 
or London to escape cholera ! And as this 
disease of veracity strengthened rather than 
diminished with him as he advanced in Ufe, 
Mrs. Byng, during the last four or five years, 
had steadily excluded him from business 
transactions of all kinds, and with the best 
possible results. 

" We are neither the physicians nor the 
purse-keepers of others," she would say, 
when Adam gently expostulated with her 
sometimes on the results of her want of 
conscience. " Why didn't they taste the 
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water ? How could I have an opinion as to 
whether it would agree with their children ? 
Here is my estimate of the damage they have 
done the furniture. If they dispute any item 
in the agreement they have the alternative of 
the law." 

Tenants to Mrs. Byng were as the straw- 
berries in June, or pears in October ; season- 
able spoil of which she, for her part, would 
gather to the utmost. To Adam Byng a 
human being, under every circumstance, was 
a human being. Always keep a crotchety man 
like this out of money transactions if you 
can. 

Susan crossed to the window, and gave 
an exclamation of surprise. Greenhouse 
plants did not come to luxuriance such as 
she saw here under the cool sky, exposed to 
the cutting winds of Hounslow Heath. 
" You must be very fond of your garden," 
she said, turning shily to Mrs. Byng, of 
whom already she stood in awe. " I never 
saw such flowers out of a hothouse." 

" They last like this till the end of Sep- 
tember," said Mrs. Byng, " and on the 1st 
of October the Casino closes. If you know 
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any persons likely to come abroad this sum- 
mer you had better write to them about the 
house. We stand two hundred feet above 
the sea-level, on gravel. We are midway 
between the railway station and bathing- 
place; five beds, besides servants; salon, 
salle, excellent kitchen, Enghsh range; the 
only kitchen in St. Sauveur where you can 
burn either coal or charcoal. Have you any 
friends you can write to ?'* 

" There are two ladies in our parish 
who are thinking of coming here," hesitated 
Susan; "but they would only want a 
small apartment — three rooms with a 
balcony.'* 

" I know the place for them," said Mrs. 
Byng, decisively. "They must go to the 
Hotel Benjamin, and will be less robbed, more 
reasonably robbed, I should say, than in a 
lodging. You may as well write to-night, 
and at the same time enclose a description of 
this house (I have cards written out) for 
them to give to their friends. Now, Susan " 
—Adam Byng by this time had returned, 
and stood just within the door watching his 
niece's face — "we will, if you please, speak 
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about business. What are your exact 
means ?'' 

"My — ^my means, ma'am ?" cried Susan, 
a good deal taken aback by the commercial 
tone of the question. 

" * Ma'am !' " interrupted Uncle Adam, in 
his kind voice. "Aunt Isabella you mean, 
my dear." 

"For Heaven's sake, Mr. Byng, don't 
bid your niece waste her breath on so many 
syllables I She calls you Uncle Adam ; let 
me be Aunt Adam. One name is as good as 
another. Forty pounds a year, I believe 
you mentioned, Susan, as your probable 
income ?" 

" I believe so. Aunt .... Adam. Mr. 
Goldney tells me I have got something like 
twelve or thirteen hundred pounds." 

A Kght came into Mrs. Byng's cold eyes. 
" Thirteen hundred pounds, yielding forty 
pounds a year ! Mr. Byng, this must be 
seen into. The money, lent in small sums, 
could be made to yield six, seven per cent, 
with safety. You are Susan's joint gujardian. 
It is your duty to see her money honestly 
invested." 
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Yes, yes, my love, certainly," Raid 
Uncle Adam. " But not to-day ; no need to 
trouble ourselyes about business to-day. 
Thee are fond of flowers, Susan? Then 
come out in the garden with me — the other 
way, I do not cross this floor without my 
list shoes — and I will cut thee a bunch." 

"And cut them out of sight, and no 
hehotrope, Mr. Byng,'* said his wife. 
^' Susan, my dear, I will have a longer talk 
with you by and by. You must look upon 
us in the light of parents, child. Your 
interests will be ours." 



CHAPTER 11. 

Stjsan, od this, followed Uncle Adam from 
the salon, then out through the small dining- 
room, another miracle of threadbare tidiness, 
into the garden. As soon as he was under 
the blue sky, amoQg his flowers, and away 
from his wife, an almost childish expression 
of serenity came over Adam Byng's worn 
face. 

" The happiest hours of my life are spent 
with my roses and carnations," he said, 
making the confession in a whisper, and, 
resting his hand with kindly pressure on the 
httle girl's shoulder. "I call them my 
children— to myself, Susan, to myself— and 
thee wouldn't credit what it costs me to give 
them over in their prime to strangers." 

"I can quite credit it," said Susan. 
" Papa used to say it gave him pain, like 
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having a tooth drawn, even to see his flowers 
plucked." 

"Ah I" said Uncle Adam, looking up 
dreamily at the sky, as he recalled the past, 
« Joseph Fielding may have had his faults, as 
far as his radical opinions went. For my 
part, I don't much concern myself with 
men's opinions. I have never met the equal 
of Joseph's apples and pears in my life! 
That last evening, it seems but yesterday, 
that we spent with him, a few months after 
his marriage — ^it was in October, and he had 
packed me a hamper of as fine Eibston pippins 
as thee ever saw, when the quarrel came 
between him and my poor Martha. She was 
a woman little given to argument, in a 
general way, but a staunch chiu'chwoman, 
and Joseph was no friend to any established 
forms ; and so, for the veriest trifle, the 
quarrel came about. Thy mother chanced 
idly to mention, as we were waiting for 
supper, how it was said in the viUage the 
foundations of Halfont church were beginning 
to totter, that any high wind might bring the 
old spire down- 

*^ ' Aye,' interrupted Joseph, rubbing his 
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hands cheerfully ; I can see him now as he 
sat before the fire. *Aye, sister Martha, 
before you. and I die, I doubt not we shall 
see a good many spires lying where the 
tombstones now stand.' 

"Thy mother, Susan, and I took the 
remark as a joke. We of the Society of 
Friends have never been quick to heat our- 
selves over the polemical diflTerences of others. 
My wife started up, her face (ah, 'twas a fair 
face then !) afire with indignation : — 

" * Joseph Fielding,' she cried, * am I to 
think that in what you say you express your 
true sentiments ?' 

"*To the best of my behef I do,' an- 
swered thy father, in his dry way. 

" * Then the sooner we quit such a house 
the better,' said my wife ; " and straight out 
of the room she walked," 

"And for a few foolish words like that 
you and papa were never friends again?" 
cried Susan. 

"I don't think we ever ceased to be 
friends at heart," said Uncle Adam. " Still 
we never saw each other's faces more. Thy 
mother and I tried our best at the time to 
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soften the matter down, but to no avail. 
Joseph would not unsaj his opinion about 
church steeples, neither would Martha forgive 
him — and the girl already carrying in the 
supper-tray. So the family was broken up ; 
and so I lost a hamper of the finest Ribston 
pippins that were ever grown. Aye. aye," 
went on Uncle Adam, shaking his head, " all 
that happened close upon twenty years ago, 
and none of us are left but me. We lived at 
Hammersmith in those days, little Susan, 
and I kept my horse and chaise, and Martha 
had two maids to wait upon her. That was 
before my riches left me." 

He walked on, his head bent down upon 
his breast, round the small garden, stopping 
ever and awhile to cut a flower for Susan. 
At last, when they were at the farthest point 
of aU from the drawing-room window and 
Mrs. Byng, he spoke again : 

" Thee knows, thy father has told thee, 
the story of my losses, Susan ? No ? Well, 
half-a-dozen words will tell it. I trusted my 
money to a firiend. After the crash came — 
it must have been when thee was a baby — 
when Ashley's bank failed, and half the 
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neighbourhood with it, I had no choice left 
me but to leave England, and luck, my good 
luck I say now, brought me to St. Sauveur. 
Out of all we once possessed we had only a 
poor three hundred pounds of Martha's re- 
maining, and upon this — the capital, alas ! 
not the interest — ^we lived. St, Sauveur was 
cheap in those days — meat 2^d. a pound, a 
fine Michaelmas goose lOtZ." 

" And Aunt Martha died here ?" asked 
Susan, as the old man paused. 

"Martha died here," said Uncle Adam, 
in the calm voice with which, after long 
years, men grow to speak of their dead. 
"Her last wish was to he in a Protestant 
country, among Protestants. So I journeyed 
with her, I had money enough left for that, 
I journeyed with her one soft October day to 
Guernsey. I shall rest there also, Susan — 
the place is left for my name on the stone — 
in a pleasant little yard, where the sea washes 
close, and the laurels and arbutus are green 
throughout the year. Till then I want no 
change. St. Sauveur has many advantages, 
and I have everything to be grateful for in 
my domestic life. My present wife is a most 
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superior woman :" it seemed as though poor 
Adam must derive some occult support from 
the frequent enunciation of this truth : " a 
most superior woman, and a first-rate 
economist. Every one in St. Sauveur is 
an economist, of necessity, but Mrs. Byng 
beats them all. Now, if thee has flowers 
enough, come with me to the back-garden, 
and I will give thee a peach. We have few 
luxuries here," added Uncle Adam, with his 
sad smile, " save those the sun gives us." 

" And those are the best luxuries of aU," 
said Susan, according to whose present views 
of life the sun meant summer, and summer, 
George Blake 1 And then these two — the 
child of sixty and the child of seventeen — 
walked away together, hand in hand, under 
the bright noon sky, to the kitchen-garden. 

" Thirteen hundred pounds ! " thought 
Mrs. Byng, as she stood watching them, 
upright and with folded arms, from the 
drawing-room window. "And if anything 
happened to the girl, Adam would be her heir. 
Ah!" 

The summing-up of a whole character 
was in the monosyllable. To delineate 
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any human being as living, moving, and 
breathing imder the exclusive domination of 
one passion is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, to draw a caricature. Yet of Mr. 
Byng such a picture can be given with abso- 
lute truth. Economy up to a certain line is, 
moraUsts say, a duty, more or less painful 
according to the temperament of him who 
practises it. At the point at which it be- 
comes an end, not a means, it developes into 
passion, the only one of our passions from 
whose vitality time does not take away. 
And, more years ago than she could count, 
economy had overstepped this line with Adam 
Byng's wife. 

Why she had ever married the poverty- 
stricken Quaker widower at all was a mystery 
that the united wisdom of the St. Sauveur 
gossips, or motive-mongers, had failed to 
solve. In part, probably, it was for the sum of 
forty pounds that still remained to Adam after 
his first wife's death ; in part that she might 
become proprietress of an unpaid hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, \mtil her life's 
end ; somewhat, no doubt (even avarice being 
human), from a feeling of pity or personal 
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regard towards the man himself. Miss 
Isabella Floyd was, at the time of Adam's 
great sorrow, a spinster of forty, holding hun- 
ger at bay by the precarious means of keep- 
ing a St. Sauveur lodging-house ; and under 
her roof Adam's first wife died. What more 
natural than that the friendless, heart-broken 
man should fall back upon the first capable 
arm outheld for his support ? On returning 
firom his last sad mission of love, after laying 
Martha to rest in the little Protestant grave- 
yard by the sea, Adam, simple as a child, at 
once gave over the management of his smaU 
remainiDg worldly possessions into Miss 
Floyd's hands. 

•* Make the money last for me while thee 
can," said he, meekly, " and if there is work 
about the house for me to do, let me do it. 
It may be that I shall think less so than if I 
sat with folded arms." 

And then, during the long drear months 
of the ensuing winter, was to be seen a sight 
at which many a kind-hearted passer-by would 
glance with wet eyes : Adam Byng in his 
black clothes, working in Miss Floyd's garden, 
chopping wood in Miss Floyd's courtyard, 
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rutming errands — walking them, I should 
say; heart had he none to run! — for Miss 
Floyd's lodgers. Before the year was quite 
out she married him. He had his forty pounds 
still left, thanks to her — the money under his 
own management would have melted away in 
three months — and she had about the same. 
They took the Petit Tambour on lease, fur- 
nished it, let it when they could in summer, 
existed in it in winter, and now, at the end of 
fifteen years, had saved well on towards a 
couple of hundred pounds. How, Adam 
himself could not have told. Income they 
had none : there were years, like the present 
one, in which the season passed without their 
letting : and still, winter and summer, Mrs. 
Byng, who knew the market value of respect- 
able appearances, kept a servant, and all the 
year round Adam was allowed a weak 
half-tumbler of hollands and water after his 
dinner. 

No wonder he believed in the advantages 
of St. Sauveur ! 

" In any other place on earth I must have 
starved long ago,'* the poor old fellow would 
say. "Where but in St. Sauveur could a 
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man with nothing a year live in a good house, 
and have all the comforts of life about him as 
I do?'' 

"The comforts of life!" Well, more 
perhaps than any term we constantly use is 
this one relative. If, soberly and philo- 
sophically, one set oneself to compare Adam 
Byng's life with that of men overblessed by 
riches and aU that riches bring with them (in 
the way of servants, pubhc duties, entertain- 
ments, fidends), it might, I think, be hard to 
decide on which hand the balance of solid 
comfort lay. Adam was free to wear un- 
fashionable clothes and old shoes. His food 
was poor, but admirably cooked — who knew 
better than Mrs. Byng that the best cooking 
is the best economy ? During eight months 
of the year a sun that gave real honest 
warmth shone over his head. He never went 
through the misery of party-going. He never 
knew the pangs of indigestion. One of the 
conditions of his second marriage had been 
that he should be buried with the wife of his 
youth : he had therefore no care for the 
future. Of hope, ambition, interest in any- 
thing beyond his roses and carnations, he had 
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no more than had the yellow lichens that 
grew upon the garden- walls ; but then he was 
contented — passive might, perhaps, be the 
fitter word — as only a man reduced to an 
absolutely nugatory or lichen state of ex- 
istence can ever be ! 

Adam Byng was passive : long habit, 
together with the sweetest natural gift of 
patience, enabled him to bear his galling 
domestic fetters unmurmuringly, and the 
only alien trial or discomfort of his life was 
during the eight or nine weeks of summer, 
when they had succeeded in finding a tenant 
for the Petit Tambour. Mrs. Byng was far 
too cautious a woman to leave the place, as 
was the custom of the other St. Sauveur 
English, with her property in the possession 
of strangers ; so during July and August, the 
months when the flowers were at their prime, 
poor Adam's fate, in lucky seasons, was to be 
carried up to a couple of rooms three or four 
stories high in St. Maur, there to pine for his 
garden, and get rid of the troublesome fact 
of being alive as best he might. At such 
times his wife was in her gayest spirits. 
Nothing hke the gratification of passion, a 
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mean passion just the same as a noble one, 
for enabling men and women to be heroic 
under petty troubles ! With the knowledge 
that a revalue of so many hundred francs, 
without breakages, was accruing weekly to 
her coffers, Mrs. Byng not only became 
oblivious to personal inconvenience — ^her hard 
face would grow abnost genial; she would 
actually lend herself to amusement ; go out 
and listen in an absent, unenjoying way to 
the band, sit on the beach in the sunshine, 
nay, had been known to give alms (in all 
persons with whom avarice is a passion, you 
will find some of the gambler's superstitions) 
to the poor ! 

In the present year no such benign or 
modifying influence was upon her. It was 
the slackest season — an international exhibi- 
tion going on — that St. Sauveur had expe- 
rienced for years. Houses close to the sea 
unlet, the chances for the Petit Tambour 
lessening daily, Mrs. Byng's humour at its 
driest. No wonder that her husband was 
more than ordinarily submissive in her 
presence, no wonder that a heartfelt " ah 1 " 
rose to her Hps as she watched Susan 
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Fielding, and reflected that only a delicate 
girrs life stood between Adam and the in- 
heritance of thirteen hundred pounds ! 

I doubt if the imagination of love can be 
more remorseless than is that of avarice in 
sweeping away obstacles between itself and 
what it desires to possess. 



CHAPTER IIL 

The days in the Petit Tambour were alike 
as beads upon a rosary. At six the big bell 
tolling from the neighbouring convent of St. 
Anne was the signal for Susan to rise, throw 
open her window, and let in the scents from 
the garden, where Uncle Adam at this hour 
was generally busy with rake or pruning- 
knife among his flowers. At seven came the 
first breakfast : a slice of bread eaten in the 
open air. At ten the second one : fresh fruit, 
an omelette, salad, and a bottle of the 
thinnest claret ever pressed from grapes. 
At five, dinner: the same kind of fare as 
"breakfast, with the addition of vegetables 
and one modest plate of meat. Then a walk 
over to the St. Maur sands, or through the 
ripening fields of colza and buckwheat, down 
to the tidal river which lay immediately 
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beneath the garden of the Petit Tambour. 
And to bed at nine. 

Days monotonously ahke as beads upon a 
rosary, but full-flavoured, [radiant with ex- 
pectant hope to Susan Fielding. On the 
evening after her arrival she had written a 
letter about the St. Maur lodgings, and the 
merits of the Petit Tambour, to Portia 
Ffrench. Then, because, pleaded heart 
against conscience, her desk was open, 
because she was in a writing mood, because 
a promise, however hastily given, should be 
kept, wrote another one — ^no, not a letter, 
Tom CoUinson himself could scarce have 
cavilled at those few formal lines of " sta- 
tistics '* — and addressed it to the Treasury. 
By return of post came word that Mr. Blake 
availed himself of her permission. " The 
one kind word," he wrote, "the one kind 
word you ever spoke to me, Susan, was that 
word * come,' at parting." She might expect 
him in a fortnight, at farthest. 

A fortnight — only fourteen days more, 
and the present day half-gone already ! 
Susan ran at once to her own room, and 
scratched thirteen little marks upon the 
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whitewash at the head of her bed, one of 
which on every succeeding night she eflbced, 
reckoning up the lessening score with rap- 
tore. She wrote a love-letter that cost onfy 
two hours' heavy laboor to Tom ColIins<». 
She sang for Uncle Adam her English love- 
songs (sweet with all the pathetic sweetness 
of disuse to the old man^s ears) as they 
sauntered through the twilight fields, or sat 
together in the quiet garden shade at noon. 
Faint pink roses b^an to grow steadfast in 
her cheeks : some dawning of new intelligence 
lit up daily in her eyes* 

"I like St. Sauveur's after all, and I 
don't want to be back at Halfont," she made 
confession in her diary. " I sing the first 
tiling when I get up, and I sing till I go to 
bed. Have I grown heartless, have I for- 
gotten so soon ? Ah, papa, would you ever 
have been happy, would you ever have 
sung again if I had died?" Then in 
another place : " I feel, I don't know why, 
that my spirits can only be for a time, that 
my grief must come back stronger than ever 
to me some day." And then farther: "I 
have heard again — ^half a page longer than 
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last time — iTom Mr. Blake, and he is coming 
on the twentieth, only three days more. Oh, 
if I should be wrong \ if it should be for some 
one else's sake that he is tal<'ng so much 
trouble ! " The same post had brought a 
letter from Portia to ay that the Lily and 
Lord Dormer were waiting her orders at 
Soathampton, that Susan might look any 
day for their armal. " I certainly think it 
a most unhappy aceident their both coming 
at the same time. Three days . . , , oh! 
bow shall I live through them ?....! wiH 
think of poor Tom CoUinson. Eliza used to 
say the only way to make a responsiWe being's 
time pass quick is the fulfilment of duty.^* 

She grew all at once fastidious about her 
dress; found out that village-made boots 
were heavy for walking ! — ^what, in this warm 
weather, could be nicer than the kid shoes, 
with buckles and high heels, that the French 
ladies wore ? She must have her hair dis- 
torted by pads and pyramids ; a bonnet two 
inches square, instead of the solid fabric of 
silk and crape that Miss Budd had made for 
her first mourning ; must have perfect-fitting 
gloves, one of the mew-shaped parasols; 
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would like to be looking ^ like other people " 
when the Miss Ffirenches arrived. At all 
these extravagances, with a sensation of 
positive bodily pain, had Mrs. Byng, not yet 
holding her niece's purse strings, to look on 
powerless ; and still Susan declared her 
wardrobe incomplete. Still a pair of jet ear- 
rings, a brooch, a bracelet — ^nothing to make 
the hand look neat like a bracelet! — ^was 
wanting. Still her jealous child's heart told 
her she was aU unfit to cope with Portia, 
with the crowd of finely-dressed fiishionable 
ladies, among whom George Blake's eyes 
would first see her. 

True as the instinct of women may be in 
most things, it is nearly always at fault here ; 
they believe men judge them outwardly by a 
woman's, not a man's, standard. If the 
feminine creed on this one point were to be 
reformed, I suppose two-thirds of the leading 
milliners might shut their shops. What did 
the simple little &ce that was haunting 
Blake's fancy — hour by hour dispossessing 
Portia Ffrench more utterly from her throne 
— ^what did Susan Fielding want, in his eyes, 
of adventitious setting or adornment ? To a 
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man who has spent his life since he was a 
schoolboy in a great city, what charm can 
there ever be in the trite vagaries of fashion 
— above all if this man, like Blake, be an 
artist ? What should a shy " Sir Joshua 
face," a pair of dimpled hands, a giriish white 
throat, gain by brooches or ear-rings, a new- 
shaped parasol, or a two-inch French bonnet, 
in his sight ? 

Well, women, at least, judge each other 
by their own or the fashion book standard. 
Portia's first exclamation on seeing Susan 
Fielding, dressed in her altered Parisian 
style, was one of approval. Miss Jemima, 
partly under the influence of cajolery, partly 
of force — a httle swayed, perhaps, by the 
old dread of Portia's "doing something 
worse " if she were thwarted — had been led 
on into accepting the oflfer of Lord Dormer's 
yacht. And one evening, just as dinner was 
over, and Uncle Adam was sipping his 
hollands and water in the garden of the Petit 
Tambour, came a messenger with a note for 
Susan Fielding, telling her that her friends 
and the Lily had arrived at St. Maur. 

" We have been thirty-six hours crossing 
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from the Needles," wrote Portia, "and, I 
can assure you, had come not only to our 
last idea, but to our last powers of speech, 
when we reached the Hotel Benjamin. The 
rooms here are delicious, picturesque with a 
vengeance — alas! shall we be amused in 
them? Come to see us, if you can, this 
evening, and hear a piece of rather good 
news I have got to tell you." 

A piece of rather good news I What 
could it be but that Blake was at this moment 
at Portia's side ? To-morrow was the twen- 
tieth, the long-looked-for day on which he 
was to reach St. Sauveur ; what more likely 
than that Portia at the last had persuaded 
him to join Lord Dormer's party in the 
yacht? All in a tremor of hope and fear, 
Susan, after a cold permission from Mrs. 
Byng, ran upstairs to put on her bonnet; 
then, with Uncle Adam for her escort, started 
off for the Hotel Benjamin. To walk round 
to St. Maur by the mainland took exactly 
one hour longer than to cross by the ferry ; 
but to cross and recross the ferry cost two 
sous a head, and it was a standing injunction 
laid on Adam years ago by his wife never to 
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uae tlie boat save in times of dire emergency. 
This evening, however, Susan coaxed him out 
of the path of duty. She had a two-sous 
piece in her pocket, of whose weight she 
would gladly be rid. She was dying to see 
her English friends. Well, theii — these 
arguments failing — ^the heat had tired her, 
putting on a piteous little expression of 
weakness; would Uncle Adam force her to 
go all the way round by the causeway when 
she was almost too tired to stand ? 

" Thee are not too tired other evenings," 
said Uncle Adam, " and I ought not to allow 
thee to squander thy money. Who knows 
better than me what carelessness in money 
leads to ? Still, if thee are bent on it — for 
oncel" 

And so Susan had her way, and half an 
hour after leaving the Petit Tambour was 
running with a heightened colour and quick- 
drawn breath through the outer court of the 
Hotel Benjamin j Uncle Adam, who had 
business of his own in St. Maur (business 
that was comprised in sipping a glass of 
sugar-water and playing a game of dominoes 
with Jean Poujol in one of the smaller cafi^s). 
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promising to call for her on his road back to 
St. Sauvenr by nine o'clock. 

The staircase leading to the first floor of 
the Benjamin was outside the house, as one 
still sees in some of the second class Breton 
hotels ; a granite staircase with ancient oaken 
balustrade, half hidden now by a drapery of 
purple passion-flowers, and with the lilies of 
France carved by some sixteenth-century 
hand on every pillar. Up this Susan was 
conducted by Josephine, the head- waitress of 
the hotel, then along a narrow many-doored 
passage, stiU with blue sky overhead, to the 
western or seaward side of the hotel. Here 
the waiting- woman knocked loudly at a door 
built into a kind of recess or archway in the 
wall, and Miss Jemima's voice, in the most 
determined of all British accents, called out 
« Entrez." 

The room that Portia had selected for a 
sitting-room was a vast old tapestried chamber 
— ^in reality one of the show rooms of St. 
Maur — ^with windows opening to the Channel, 
and a balcony from whence a flight of per- 
pendicular stone steps led down across the 
ramparts to the rocks ; a chamber in which 
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the " good Duchess Anne " had once slept, 
and whose walls, if the St. Maur records 
spoke true, had witnessed many a scene of 
love and romance, ages before this prosaic 
little nineteenth century episode of which I 
write. 

Portia, still in her yachting dress, stood 
at one of the open windows through which 
the yellow sunset streamed; her sailor hat 
lying beside her on the window-step, her 
black hair falling in glossy waves below her 
waist, a morsel of scarlet ribbon, the neces- 
sary spot of becoming colour, knotted at the 
open collar of her blue-and- white sailor shirt. 

She came across the room to meet Susan 
Fielding, and, as I have said, her first excla- 
mation was one of approval. " Why, Susan, 
child, what have you done to yourself? I 
hope French air improves every one in the 
same way. Crimped hair, short dress, high- 
heeled shoes — certainly I must wear high- 
heeled shoes and crimp my hair I Aunt, is 
not Susan improved ? " 

Miss Jemima was standing, diligently 
mending a pair of torn gloves, at the other 
window. Abroad or at home, before or after 
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a journey, the fingers and neecDe-case of the 
old campaigner were never long left idle 
when Portia was at hand. ''Susan has 
altered herself," she said, pushing up her 
spectacles, and looking kindlj at the little 
girl who ran to greet her. ** But as to im- 
proved ! — stand so, my dear, let me look at 
you straight — ^well, no, I can't say I think 
her improved. I want time to be sure of 
that. I can't see that whatever is fashion- 
able is right, as you do, Portia." 

''Ah, that is a cut at my dishevelled 
locks," cried Portia. " Do you admire them, 
Susan ? Oh ! you must see me with my hat 
on before you judge." She stooped, picked 
up her hat, on whose ribbon was the name 
of Lord Dormer's yacht, and stuck it the 
least in the world on one side her head. 
" Now give me a candid opinion. Some one 
for whose taste I have the greatest respect 
has been tilling me incessantly during the 
last two days that my sea-going make-up is 
perfection. Aunt caUs it depraved." 

While Portia spoke, three little French 
ofl&cers were staring up at her, as only 
Frenchmen can stare at a pretty woman. 
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from the walk upon the ramparts ; and the 
consciousness even of this audience brought 
colour and life to her &43e. Kever, alas 1 to 
Susan's eyes had she looked so desperately, 
fio unapproachingly handsome. " Whatever 
you wear suits you best. You always look 
well," she cried, with such an intense air of 
conviction, that Portia stooped — the audience 
more and more interested — and kissed her 
cheek. " My opinion agrees with that of — 
of the other person-" Then she stopped and 
hung her head, blushing with shame over her 
own jealous fears. 

*^ Tou would agree with him in nothing 
else, I hope," remarked old Miss Jemima. 
" Susan, my dear, in the course of your short 
Ufe has it ever happened to you to be thrown 
for six-and-thirty hours into the unrelieved 
ccanpany of a fool ? " 

"Aunt," cried Portia, authoritatively, 
" I won't let you say these things of Lord 
Dormer ! " 

Lord Dormer, only! Oh, the one big 
joyous throb of Susan's heart ! 

" I'm sure nothing could be nicOT than 
his manner has been to you. The way he 
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ran about after you with wraps and cusHons 
was most " 

" Thoroughly and painfully ridiculous," 
said Miss Jemima, "As if J needed the 
poor little creature's attentions ; as if I even 
looked upon crossing the Channel in his 
cockleshell of a boat as being at sea at all 1 
I fancy if a stoim had come on we should 
have seen Lord Dormer's yachting qualities 
tested in earnest I The lad felt sea-sick half 
the time, Portia; I could tell it by the 
cadaverous green shade of his skin." 

" Cadaverous, indeed ! Why, that is his 
lovely natural hue, the last thing out in com- 
plexions. Every young lady I know admires 
little Lord Dormer's interesting, colourless, 
dissipated-looking face." 

" Except me," cried Susan. " I dare 
say I should like to go in his yacht, and have 
presents, too, if he asked me, but I think 
little Lord Dormer hideous." 

" And so do I," said Portia — (the French- 
men having at last stared themselves tired, 
had walked on, and as she spoke she de- 
scended from the raised step or dais by the 
window) — " but he does ask me to go in his 
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yacht, and he does give me presents. And 
I accept everything unblushingly. Don't I, 
Aunt Jem ? " 

"You do," answered Miss Jemima, drily, 
and before very long will, I have not the 
smallest doubt, accept Lord Dormer himself 
in the same manner. No need to keep Susan 
out of the secret, Portia. She was present 
at the breaking-off of your last engagement, 
ai\d she knows how another worthier man — 
ah, well, no need to speak of that I Susan, 
my dear. Lord Dormer has run through 
thirty thousand pounds already, and on his 
twenty-first birthday will come into fifty 
thousand pounds more. Never say a word 
in his disfavour again. My' niece Portia is 
by no means indisposed to spend the re- 
mainder of her life in Lord Dormer's society." 

A look of regret, so keen as to be almost 
one of pain, crossed Portia's face. "Fifty 
thousand pounds! " she repeated, in a queer, 
compressed sort of tone. " Oh ! how I hate 
to think of other people having money — how 
I hate myself for nevery even by accident, 
doing the thing that is right ! If one could 
only calculate chances, only look forward 
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with greater nicety! .... Susan*' — she 
interrupted herself hastily — "what is to be 
seen in St. Maur of an evening ? When aunt 
has finished with her needle and thread we 
will sally forth. Our luggage is still on 
board the yacht, so we must appear before 
the world in our rags and tatters, just as we 
are. What does every one do — where does 
every one go ? " 

" Uncle Adam and I go far away upon the 
sands, or down through the fields to the 
river; but the visitors, when they are not 
at the Casino, walk up and down on the 
Place, close to this hotel. I came once with 
Mrs. Byng to see them, and a band played, 
and an ugly woman on a little stage sang, 
aU out of tune — I stopped my ears when she 
sang — and then the people clapped their 
hands and applauded." 

"As I shaU do," said Portia. "Who 
cares for discord or ugliness, Susan ? The 
thing is, whatever happens in hfe to clap 
one's hands with the majority. Now, Aunt 
Jem," considerately, "will you come with us, 
or shall Susan and I go alone P Remember, 
I have brought you to France to amuse 
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ycmrseM^ and rm not going to have y our» life 
made miserable by any ridieulous ideas about 
propriety or chaperoning duties." 

"I am extremely obliged by the hint," 
said old Miss Jemima, ** and you may set 
your mind at rest, my dear. During day- 
light you shall have as much liberty as you 
choose* As you say, we have come uO 
France to enjoy ourselves. After seven 
o'clock in the evening we keep together. 
That is the last vestige of authority in 
which I mean to clothe myself." 

For a moment down went the corners of 
Portia's hps : then, " Of course we wiU keep 
together," che cried, good-humouredly, 
" both before sev^i o'clock" and after it ; 
though, if the truth were told, it is I that 
am chaperoning you, aunt, not you me. 
Now run and get ready, like a good oM 
lady, and we will start. I can put on my 
hat here," 

Miss Jemima, thus bidden, went away 
into the adjoining bed-room. Portia moved 
across to the huge old-fashioned fireplace, 
staoiding before which, on tiptoe, it was just 
possible to see onesdf in a faded ebony- 
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framed mirror that reached from chimney- 
shelf to ceiling. She smoothed back her hair 
with her hands, put on her hat, took one of 
those long exhaustive looks handsome women 
love to give at their own faces in the 
tarnished glass — ^then, in a whisper, called 
Susan to her side. 

" I am going to let you into my secrets, 
Susan — not a word to Aunt Jem, though. 
All this about my accepting Lord Dormer is 
nonsense, of course.'* 

" And yet you have come to France in his 
yacht I" 

" And yet I have come to France in his 
yacht. The fact is, I have been wretchedly 
unhappy ever since I saw you. That very 
day you left, Teddy and I had a horrible 
scene with grandmamma as soon as we got 
back to the house. I can't exactly say why, 
but I have an uneasy sense that Condy 
knows more than she ought about where we 
went the evening before. At all events, 
grandmamma hinted, as only a Dysart can 
hint, as to what she was pleased to call the 
laxity of my principles ; the way I ran after 
my cousin — Ted, himself, standing by, mind 
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— was, after all that had occurred, shame- 
less " 

"Miss Portia!" 

" Hard to bear, wasn't it ? — and so un- 
just ! Well, I looked at Teddy, and saw that 
in another minute he would say something to 
ruin both of us. Really I never knew till 
then how handsome the poor little fellow 
could look — his face flushed, his blue eyes all 
alight with anger ! It was no time, I knew, 
for hesitation, and before he was able to 
speak a word I had got out something, I 
scarcely like to think what, about my 
preference for Lord Dormer '' 

" Lord Dormer ! Oh, Miss Portia, how 
could you !" 

"Don't look so shocked, my dear. Do 
you think I felt no struggle, no compunction, 
at going so flat against my conscience? 
Grandmamma and Condy, both of them, 
looked fairly mystified, 

" * Am I to think,' stammered grand- 
mamma, Hhat Lord Dormer , , , , that 
Lord Dormer can be seriously coming 
forward, after his intimacy with your fiiend 
Mrs. Wynne, as your suitor ?' 
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<^^ Think what you like, grandmamma/ 
said I, with beautiful dignity; *but for 
the future, have the kindness, please, not 
to hint any more of those unworthy 
suspicions, at least not in the presence 
of others.' 

"Then I glanced round at Ted, The 
flush and the anger had both faded out of his 
fece now, * My cousin Portia is so well able 
to take care of herself that I won't say 
whai a minute ago I meant to say,' he 
remarked : I felt every word of this as he 
meant that I should feel it : * Lord Dormer 
is to be congratulated — that is the only 
opinion I hold on the subject.' After this 
he continued for half an hour or more to 
talk to Condy and grandmamma on in- 
different subjects, then walked placidly away 
out of the house. 

" And you have not seen him since ?" 

Portia had the grace to hesitate an instant 
at this point-blank question. " Seen Teddy 
Josselin ? Of course not, my dear child — 
where is the good of j)eople placed as we are 
seeing each other P I had begun my little 
fiction about Lord Dormer (rather a bold 
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stroke, considering I had never spoken ten 
words to him till the night before; still I 
felt pretty sure of my ground) — I had begun 
my fiction, I say, and nothing rMiained for 
me but to carry it through. I can't say, 
miserable though I have been at times, that 
a good deal of the by-play has not diverted 
me. Poor Aunt Jem's bewilderment when 
she found Lord Dormer, instead of Ted, 
instead of George Blake, coming down to 
Halfont ! And grandpapa's amiability ! He 
was glad, at last, to see a young fellow of 
breeding and wit — Lord Dormer's wit! — at 
his table. Grandpapa positively kissed me 
when we came away* And Laura Wyime's 
face when I told her gravely that the Lily 
was at the disposal of my aunt (poor inno- 
cent old Aunt Jem !) and myself for the 
summer 1" 

"And Mr- Josselin?" asked Susan, as 
Portia again hesitated. 

" Oh I Mr. Josselin has been taking care 
of his own amusements," said Portia, with 
qxdck bitterness of tone. Until a day or two 
ago he was staying, yes staying, in the house 
with Nelly Rawdon's detestable people in 
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Essex. But the ugliest woman in Christen- 
dom, if she knew how to flatter Ted Josselin's 
vanity, could command his attention ; there 
is the truth." 

" And he is not coming to St. Sauveur, 
as he promised ?" 

" Ah ! that is my secret — ^the bit of good 
news I spoke of," answered Portia, lowering 
her voice. Teddy is coming, and you must 
help me, Susan, like the good little soul you 
are, in keeping matters quiet. If we had a 
solitary grain of sense between us, Ted Jos- 
selin and I, we would remain apart, but I'm 
sure I don't know how it is " — a momentary 
gleam of tenderness flitted across Portia 
Ffrench's face — " I don't how it is, but we 
can't. The moment we see each other we fight, 
are reconciled, fight again ; but we can't keep 
asunder. These things are written I suppose. 
From my very heart I despise Ted Josselin 
for staying with the Rawdon's; he despises 
me quite as sincerely for the part I am 
forced into playing with Lord Dormer; but 
still — put your ear closer — ^by the last train 
to-morrow evening Teddy .... command 
yourself, Susan .... as likely as not. 
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George Blake with him, may arrive at St. 
Maur, from Paris/' 

" And then Lord Dormer and his yacht 
will have to go away ?" cried Susan, hardly 
knowing what she said for confusion. 

" And then, more imperatively than ever, 
Lord Dormer and his yacht will have to 
stay," answered Portia, in her lightest tone. 
'* Because one is unlucky enough to have 
well-looking cousins like poor Ted, is no 
reason why the sohd good things of life, the 
Macbeans and Lord Dormers, should be 
thrown away. Lord Dormer wUl stay, 
and " 

Enter Miss Jemima, ^'equipped in the 
village dress and bonnet in which she had 
travelled. " Talking of Lord Dormer still, I 
hear, Portia ?" 

"Of what better should I talk, my dear 
aunt? Where the heart leads, is it not 
natural that the tongue should follow ? 
Now " (giving a twentieth look at herself in 
the glass), " supposing we start, I predict 
that you and I will make a decided sensation 
among the French people. Aunt Jem. A 
certain young lady with fine frizzed hair and 
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shoe-buckles, they will look upon as one of 
themselves, of course," 

The open space or Place before the Hotel 
Benjamin was thronged with people of every 
class and degree. Here, for it was still too 
early for the Casino baU, a group of mature 
Parisian ladies ready dressed in the last 
fiishion of short white muslin over coloured 
skirts, like schoolgirls for the dance; there 
a family of good St. Maur citizens, the father 
drinking his cup of coffee, to ensure madarry. 
and the children seats beneath one of the 
caf6 awnings for the evening. On a paste- 
board stage under the trees, the artiste of 
whom Susan spoke was making night hideous 
with one of Therese's songs, heightened in 
moral tone to suit the soberer tastes of the 
provinces, but sung half a note flat through- 
out. Gruesome figures of beggars, profes- 
sional traders in their own deformities, were 
stretching forth distorted limbs, or exhibiting 
festering sores, and whining for " Charity, 
charity, in the name of the good God !" Ever 
and anon the black frock of a priest or white 
robe of a Carmelite brother would be seen to 
stealthily traverse the crowd, then glide away 
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under the shade of the tall overhanging houses 
into one of the smaller streets. AGerman band 
was playing waltzes and gallops, with more 
noise than melody, in the intervals between 
the artiste's songs ; while constantly, the one 
note of true pure music to be heard, came the 
measured wash of the tide — and on this 
Breton coast you get the long-sustained wave 
of the Atlantic, not the chopping sea of the 
Channel — upon the shore without the ram- 
parts. • 

The scene altogether was an animated 
one, and Portia, taking her tone of spirits, as 
usual, from the colour of the background, 
chattered gaily, and looked her handsomest 
and brightest as they walked along. The 
French ladiesjglanced pityingly at her flannel 
suit, plain sailor hat, and dark sunburnt face. 
I don't know how it is, but French ladies 
always see more to pity than to admire in a 
thoroughly well-built handsome BngKsh girl. 
The Frenchmen, on the other hand, were in 
ecstasies of admiration; four or five little 
ofl&cers with pretty waists, dangling swords, 
and long spurs and moustachios, following 
her about wherever she moved. (Had their 
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eyes not been blinded by Portia's beauty 
or their own vanity, these oflBcers of the 
great army must certainly have been morti- 
fied by Miss Jemima's demeanour towards 
them. Not an intention had kind-hearted 
Jemima Ffrench of ever wounding the 
feelings of mortal creature ; but as a Briton 
and an old soldier, the sight of these small 
warriors of the Empire was really too much 
for her. And so she would turn, stand, 
blandly curious, an^ watch them, as children 
watch the dancing figures on an organ— 
their tight-laced waists, baggy red trousers, 
diminutive stature, swaggering walk; then 
shake her head, almost mournfiilly, and 
smile. " It makes me think less of the con- 
quests of our army now that I have seen these 
people on their own soil," said Miss Jemima.) 
When they had taken two or three turns 
on the Place, and were again close to the 
gates of the Hotel Benjamin, they were joined 
by little Lord Dormer. It may seem fan- 
tastic to assert that an English peer of large 
means can, under any circumstances, look 
unlike a gentleman ; yet, if not knowing who 
he was, you had met the twentieth Baron 
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of Throgmorton in his yachting suit, I beUeve 
you would have set him down for a sickly 
young city clerk, taking his season ten 
pounds' worth of pleasure under false pre- 
tences. A yachtsman worthy of the name 
has, at least, a weather-tanned face, a 
look of honest health, something in his mien 
and gait reminding you, however distantly, 
of a genuine tar. But salt water in very truth 
did not agree with Lord Dormer, a misfor- 
tune not unfrequently occurring to wealthy 
yachtowners. He had been a good many 
voyages in the Lily, in the Thames and Solent ; 
also in the Mediterranean, himself crossing 
France by railway. The open Channel Lord 
Dormer liked not. And there had been a 
heavy ground-swell, though no wind, during 
the last thirty-six hours, and his cadaverous 
face told only too plainly of suflFerings that 
his attachment for Portia had bidden him 
stifle. The poor little Baron of Throgmorton, 
in his yachting suit, and still under the in- 
fluence of suppressed sea-sickness, was alto- 
gether not beautiful to look upon. 

He had made his sidelong way to the 
ladies, with the loitering, indifferent air of 
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tlie school of manners to which he belonged, 
and proffered this Chesterfieldian remark: 
" Well, here you are then !" 

"Yes, here we are again," said Portia, 
" and here is Miss Fielding. You remember 
meeting Miss Fielding that evening at 
Laura's ?" 

Lord Dormer's memory seemed at fault ; 
however, he raised his hand within an inch 
or two of his cap. 

^< Miss Fielding is staying with some 
friends at St. Sauveur, and has been show- 
ing us the hons. Please have chairs brought 
for us, and we will dnnk our coffee, like all 
the rest of the world, out-of-doors." 

"Chairs?" said Lord Dormer, looking 
about him with an expression of entire 
vacancy. "There doesn't seem to be any, 
does there? Gar^on," addressing nobody, 
" apportez chaises !" 

**If you wiU wait one minute. Lord 
Dormer," said Miss Jemima, with marked 
politeness, "I will go in search of some 
myself. Nay, my dear Portia, do not move. 
I am quite equal to the exertion of carrying a 
light wicker-chair or two without help." 
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And off walked the old soldier to the 
side- door of the hotel, a few yards distant ; 
returning presently with three chairs, which 
she carried with no more difficulty than she 
would have carried a parasol. 

" I am sorry I could not bring one for 
you too," she remarked, addressing Lord 
Dormer, with gravity. 

"Oh — ah — thanks!" said his small 
lordship coolly, and quite unconscious of 
ironical emphasis in Miss Jemima's apology. 
" I dare say some one else will." 

And some one else did — ^in the shape of 
Josephine from the hotel. She brought at 
the same time a small marble-topped table, 
and inquired with what monsieur and these 
ladies would wish to be served ? 

" Servi ! Oh, of course, remember the 
service," said Lord Dormer, taking out a 
shilling and tossing it on the table. " Trust 
to a Frenchwoman for remembering her own 
pocket." 

Josephine took up the coin, held it a 
minute between her finger and thumb, look- 
ing at it curiously; then with suave pohte- 
ness laid it down again, and repeated her 
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question, this time addressing old Miss 
Ffrench. 

" You really should not think every one 
so mercenary. Lord Dormer," Portia re- 
marked, when Miss Jemima in her fine 
Anglo-GaUic had ordered coffee. "People 
often fall into mistakes through these 
mean opinions of human nature. You see 
Josephine did not think your shilling worth 
accepting." 

" I shall put it into my purse, and keep 
it as — ^as an amulet," said Lord Dormer, 
returning the shiUing to his pocket. " It's 
the first time in my life I ever offered any 
one anything and got refiised, on my honour 
it is, and — and" (tenderly this) "I hope it 
will be the last, Miss Ffi:ench." After which 
somewhat leading remark he seemed all at 
once to grow afraid of himself, and stopped ; 
and Portia had to go on with the conversa- 
tion. 

She had been out four seasons, and knew 
perfectly well how to find conversation for 
young men — of the mental calibre of Lord 
Dormer, rather than of George Blake. 

" I enjoy all this foreign scene so much 
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don't you? And yet," plaintively, "I am 
half sorry to have left the Lily. If ever I 
am a rich woman I shall keep a yacht and 
live about in the world, or rather on the 
waters, independent.'* 

" Well, the sea's a great bore too, with- 
out a pleasant party," was Lord Dormer's 
response. 

" But I was tHnking of a pleasant party 
—of a succession of pleasant parties. Oh, 
what an ear-rending note 1 What do you 
think of that poor woman's singing ?" 

Lord Dormer thought he was sick of all 
singing-women of all nations. This one was 
a wretched imitation of Therese, but without 
her chic. Where was the good of singing of 
that sort without chic ? 

"And pray what is *chic,' if I may 
ask?" said Miss Jemima. "I have just 
French enough to make myself understood 
when I ask for a cup of coflfee, but I know 
nothing about these new slang words." 

" Chic ?" said Lord Dormer, slowly turn- 
ing his lack-lustre eyes upon Miss Jemima's 
fresh old face — " Oh, chic, of course is — ^is 
chic." 

VOL. III. 5 
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"Thank you; I must try to re- 
member that definition for the future. 
Portia, my dear," in a whisper, "who is 
that man who is staring so impertinently at 
you ?" 

" A man staring impertinently 1 Really, 
considering that we are in a crowd of about 
five hundred Frenchmen, aunt, 1 think you 
might make the question a little more 
definite I" 

But, in spite of her air of indifference, a 
heightened colour had newly ris^a to Portia's 
cheek. 

"I am not speaking of any Frenchmen 
at all," said Miss Jemima : "I mean the tall 
good-looking man, an Englishman evidently, 
who is crossing straight towards us at this 
instant." 

" Well, unless I knew him to be in Nor- 
way, I should say that tall good-looking man 
was John Dysart," answered Portia. "Do 
you see the likeness. Lord Dormer ? I think 
I have heard you say you knew Mr. Dysart 
in Paris ?" 

" I don't see the likeness ; I see the man 
himself," remarked Lord Dormer, epigram- 
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matically. "I was telling Dysart you were 
here not an hour ago." 

Old Miss Jemima, -on hearing the terri- 
ble word "Dysart," bent forward eagerly, 
" Portia, -is that man the John Dysart ?" she 
whispered. 

" So Lord Dormer says, Aunt Jem," 
answered Portia, with a smile. 

" Don't recognize him, child, if you pos- 
sibly can help it I Oh, these Dysarts, these 
Dysarts — there is no escaping from them!" 
cried good Miss Jemima with bitterness. 

"Well, happily, whatever their other 
vices may be, cannibalism is not one of 
them," said Portia. " John Dysart, if he 
should happen to remember me, will not eat 
us. I really don't see what else one need be 
afraid of. Ah, here he comes," her voice 
brightening with pleasure. " Poor dear old 
Jack, he has not forgotten me after all !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

Five years before the present time Jolm 
Djsart had been the secret bugbear, the 
unacknowledged haunting dread of Jemima 
Ffrench's life. 

From the earliest period of Portia's re- 
conciliation to her mother's &mily, Teddy 
JosseUn had been the girl's chosen compa- 
nion and playmate — a playmate who, as we 
know, had, later on, stood very seriously in 
the way of her worldly interests. But, until 
her regular introduction, at least, John 
Dysart had been the man whose attentions 
Portia, in her inmost heart, most prized. He 
was a cousin once or twice removed, and 
therefore, said Lady ErroU, the 'fittest 
attendant in the world for a child not yet out. 
By all means let John Dysart take her for 
her morning rides in the park. By aU means 
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let her keep her round dances for him at the 
half grown-up parties to which, for Portia's 
sake, John Dysart condescended to go. He 
was not a man of the highest social reputa- 
tion, Lady Erroll knew and acknowledged. 
When Portia was once introduced, she must 
never waste her time upon any cousin of them 
all. Meantime no man better for forming a 
young girl's manner and taste than John 
Dysart. His being married, too, poor fellow,, 
made it so perfectly safe for both of them I 
So the intimacy went on ; and so, to Miss 
Jemima's horror, she found, when Portia was 
stiU under seventeen, that the girl had already 
formed a tender, admiring friendship for the 
most fascinating and least-principled member 
of the whole Dysart race. 

" Teddy likes me to wear so and so,'^ 
Portia would say, " and I wear it to please 
him ; but Jack Dysart declares that it is not 
my colour, and I know he is right. They 
say Jack knows more about dress than all 
the milliners in London put together." Or, 
when she had been to one of the so-called 
children's parties : " I might have preferred 
dancing with Ted Josselin if he had been 
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there. Aunt Jem ; but fine young guardsmen 
are mnch too grand to go to cliildren's par- 
ties. Jack Dysart went for my sake alone ; 
and every girl in the room, fi*om six to six- 
teen, wanted to dance with him, and he told 
me to put him down as often as I liked on 
my card, and threw over that detestable little 
Lady Clementina Vernon for me twice. 
Woold Ted have done as much? Besides, 
he takes me off my feet. I like to be taken 
off my feet. When I dance with Ted I have 
most real fun, but when I dance or walk with 
my cousin Dysart, I know every one points 
us out. I don't, for my own part, think his 
yeDow face and tired grey eyes so very hand- 
some, but he is unlike other people. He is 
thoroughly good style. Even grandmamma 
is obhged to admit that Jack, with all his 
sins, is the most distinguished-looking man 
in London." 

And all the arguments Miss Jemima 
could bring to bear against the intimacy had, 
unfortunately, only served to strengthen it. 
For instance, Portia was too young to be 
aware of John Dysart's evil reputation — 

**Not a bit," Portia would interrupt. 
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" I had heard of it long before I saw him. 
It was more than half his evil reputation 
that inclined me to like him." 

He was a gambler — 

"But an extremely lucky one, and we 
always bank together at Van John. I lose 
nothing that way," the girl would retort. 

A spendthrift — 

" Like all nice people, dear Aunt Jem ! 
Have your favourites through life been misers, 
I should hke to know ?" 

Last of all, John Dysart was married, and 
Uving apart from his wife— 

" And so, alas ! can never think of me," 
Portia would say, with a sigh. " He is to 
give me away when I marry, and I am always 
to ask him down for pheasant-shooting, for 
Jack and I have decided I must marry 
nothing under a country gentleman and ten 
thousand a year. Oh, dear me! if Jack 
Dysart was only a country gentleman with 
ten thousand a year, and free— I mean 
if there was no Ted JosseHn in the 
world!" 

All this was an affair of long ago. During 
the last three or four years, the years sue- 
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ceeding Portia's formal introduction, John 
Dysart had been out of England, and Jemima 
Ffrench's peace of mind, as regarded this 
member of the &mily at least, imdisturbed. 
Time had, however, not done much to lessen 
the old danger. John Dysart was still a 
gambler — not always as lucky a one as when 
he and Portia banked together at Van John ! 
He still lived separated from his wife, and 
still (even Miss Jemima could not but re- 
gretfully acknowledge this as he drew near) 
was about the last man hving for whom sen- 
timental admiring friendship could be felt 
with impunity I 

"Portia !" he cried, as Portia started up 
to greet him. What a pleasant voice Jack 
had, Dysart though he was 1 " I should have 
known you at once, even if Dormer had not 
told me you were here. This is really being 
in luck ! I never thought you and I were to 
meet again in this life." 

He held both her hands, and bent down 
over her as he spoke ; reading doubtless, with 
natural cousinly interest, the changes that the 
last few years had wrought in her face ; but 
with a warmth of manner that Miss Jemima 
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at once judged by a standard of forty-years 
ago, and found unlawfiil. 

" Portia, my dear," she remarked stiflBy, 
" I think you forget. I have not the honour 
of Mr. John Dysart's acquaintance." 

" No ? Ah, to be sure not !" cried Portia. 
" All you knew of him used to be through my 
rose-coloured descriptions. Let me introduce 
you. My Aunt Jemima, Mr. Dysart. Oh, 
Jack, how good it is to see you ! I feel 
young again already. Do you remember our 
last match at ecarte ? I never paid you that 
dozen pair of gloves. What in the world 
have you been doing all these years ? Give 
an account of yourself." 

And, thus commanded, John Dysart stood 
before them, his hat in his hand — ^his manners 
belonged to an older school than those of 
Lord Dormer — and gave an account of him- 
self. Since that last ecarte match with his 
cousin Portia he had, he confessed, been a 
miserable wanderer on the face of the earth ; 
picking up a scanty subsistence on the fish 
and fowl of Norway in summer, living on the 
fruits of the earth in the South in winter 

" And filliQg up all odds and ends of time 
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with Paris ?*' interrupted Portia. " I have 
heard of you, and, what is more, I'm pretty 
certain I saw you with my own eyes one day 

in the Champs '* She stopped short, turned 

crimson, and bit her Kp. 

" You saw Mr. Dysart in Paris with your 
own eyes?" remarked Miss Jemima, but 
without any great surprise. She was too 
much accustomed to the florid Uttle arabes- 
ques of fiction with which Portia embellished 
conversation to be taken aback by the audacity 
of this or any other assertion. 

" In my dreams. Aunt Jem, in my dreams," 
said Portia. " Don't you know I'm a httle 
bit of a clairvoyante ? ~. . . . Ah ! here comes 
the incorruptible Josephine. Imagine, Jack, 
Lord Dormer has had a new experience this 
evening — ^has discovered a human being, and 
a Frenchwoman, who was above the tempta- 
tion of the British shilling!" 

Lord Dormer, from the moment John 
Dysart appeared, had been looking the very 
picture of perplexed despondency. He had 
been uncomfortably, vaguely jealous of Teddy 
JosseUn ever since that night when he first 
began to forfeit his peace of mind at Mr. 
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Wynne's supper-party — some miserable 
instinct of his own counteracting all Portia's 
pretty acting, all Portia's touching candour 
on the subject of her forlorn and suitorless 
condition. And here he had brought the 
Lily across the channel, and made himself 
sick (he more than half suspected ridiculous), 
only to meet a more dangerous rival still ; a 
cousin again, and one whom Portia had the 
impertinence to call openly by his Christian 
name in his very presence ! Ah, well ! Jack 
Dysart might be a lady-killer, but he was a 
married man ; Lord Dormer had the advan- 
tage of him there. At the first syllable of 
serious intentions, of settlements, in what 
position in the race would the handsomest 
man in Europe find himself with a girl like 
Portia Ffi:*ench? From the thought of 
marriage in the abstract all the strength of 
Lord Dormer's intellect had hitherto recoiled. 
If such a sacrifice at any future date were to 
be forced upon him by untoward fortune, he 
had always known pretty well what kind of 
alliance his impoverished estate must bid him 
seek ; and still his present fancy was ardent 
enough to carry him up to the very ialtar-rails 
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beside a penniless bride, and his sharp, new- 
bom jealousy of Jack Dysart told him at this 
moment that it was so. Had not poor httle 
Lord Dormer good cause to look despondent 
and perplexed ? 

Josephine ran off to the courtyard for 
another chair, and, by Portia's invitation, 
John Dysart, who had now been introduced 
to Susan, joined the party. He belonged to 
a class which, I believe, furnishes the very 
pleasantest " Joseph Surface " kind of 
acquaintances in the world — a class of 
Englishmen to whom continental cities 
are famihar as London, but who, " not 
changing their country manners for those of 
foreign parts," have never degenerated by 
the smallest detail into Anglicised foreigners, 
or foreign Englishmen. John Dysart's dress 
and smooth-shorn face were as ultra-Enghsh 
as any model to which a Parisian dandy 
could aspire ; he spoke the English language 
in its integrity ; his breeding was English ; he 
professed English opinions. And stiU there 
was some undefined nomadic flavour about 
him, a certain affluence of disposition, one 
may say, a capacity of looking at all things 
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and all men with perfectly wide, good- 
humoured tolerance, which does not belong, 
as a rule, to Englishmen who Uve in England, 
Ton could detect this foreign graft in his 
nature by the merest trifles. When the poor 
strolling singer had shrieked out her next 
song, John Dysart cried " Brava 1" with the 
mechanical kindness of the French crowd, at 
its finish, tossing the smallest of silver coins 
to the withered child in rouge and spangles, 
who came round with her tambourine. He 
drank the well-chicoried coffee, over which 
Lord Dormer made wry faces, and seemed 
to find it good. He had desperately wicked 
little stories to tell of more than one notability 
whom he pointed out in the crowd, but he 
told them pleasantly ; none of the edge off the 
mahce, but all the sub-acrid flavour of phari- 
saism — without which the true Englishman 
so seldom tells a story — wanting. (It must 
be remembered that John Dysart was a man 
without any moral standing-point whatsoever.) 
And then he was charming to old Jemima 
Ffi-ench — as very few Englishmen are ever 
charming to old ladies ! talked much more to 
her than to Portia, held her cofiee-cup, ran 
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into the hotel for a footstool for her, made 
her pin her shawl round her throat, " people 
who didn't know the Breton climate must 
take care of themselves after sunset;" all 
this with such an air of simple good faith, 
such thorough gallantry — as Charles Lamb 
understood the term — as, I must confess, 
caused most of Miss Jemima's prejudices 
against him to subside. 

" I take a deep, a brotherly interest in 
Portia," he contrived to whisper to her at 
last. " I grew as fond of the child as if she 
had been my own daughter" (John Dysart 
was now six-and-thirty) ^ when I used to see 
so much of her in Baton Square. A wonder- 
fully graceful Uttle creature she was," he 
went on, his eyes resting musingly on the 
fine outUne of Portia's figure. " I can just 
remember my cousin, Harry Pfi*ench, years 
and years ago in Brussels. Ah! what a 
handsome fellow he was — the very line of 
face of Portia !" 

At the name of Harry Ffrench Miss 
Jemima's last scruples melted like snow at 
noon. 

"You will let me come and see you?" 
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said John Dysart, watching her face. "You 
are staying at the Hotel Benjamin — ^when 
may I call ? At what horn* shall I have the 
best chance of finding you alone ? So deUght- 
ful to come upon people one has long wanted 
to know, like this !" he added, almost with 
effusion. 

Miss Jemima, thus pressed, could only 
answer that at any time before twelve to- 
morrow she would be in, awaiting Mr. 
Dysart's visit — Portia, seeking to restore 
Lord Dormer's temper in honeyed under- 
tones, heard both request and answer — and 
then John Dysart rose to depart. He had 
an engagement with some fi'iends of his, the 
Ramsays, at the Casino — Portia must recol- 
lect Ironside Eamsay, who married the little 
Welsh heiress ? Of course his cousins meant 
to belong to the Casino during their stay at 
St. Maur ? 

" I think not," said Miss Jemima ; feeling, 
amidst the general wreck of her principles, 
that she must make a stand somewhere. " We 
have come abroad for sea air, not dissipa- 
tion." 

" But why not have sea air and dissipa- 
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tion too ?" cried Portia. *' By all means let 
us belong to the Casino, to eyerytbing that 
is going on. And so the Ironside Ramsays 
are here ? Is poor Mrs. Ramsay as much 
made up as ever, I wonder P" 

** Mrs. Ramsay is — ^weU, Mrs. Ramsay is 
not younger, perhaps/' said John Dysart, a 
little evasively. 

" I never knew her, but I detested her. 
I hope you are not intimate with those 
people, Mr. Dysart ?" 

** Ramsay and I are old fiiends. He is 
one of the best-hearted little creatures in the 
world." 

" And Mrs. Ramsay ?" 

Just at this moment the tall slouching 
figure of Adam Byng emerged from the 
crowd, and in the diversion that followed — 
old Miss Jemima begging to be introduced to 
Susan's uncle, Lord Dormer walking away, 
too sulky to take notice of anybody — ^Portia 
and John Dysart found themselves for a 
minute alone. 

"And so my cousin Portia has grown 
clairvoyante ?" said Jack, in a whisper. 
"Ah, you are not as prudent now as you 
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were at sixteen. I never knew you make a 
slip of the tongue then/' 

" A slip of the tongue ! what are 
you talking about?" asked Portia, inno- 
cently. 

" Only about that day when you saw me 
in the Champs Elys^es. My dear child, I 
must have been clairvoyant too, for" (Jack's 
lips approached Portia's ear closer) " I recog- 
nized you. You had on a thick veil — the poor 
little thing had done her best — ^but I knew 
you in a moment ; you, and, unless I am very 
much mistaken, your companion, too. Now, 
what do I deserve for keeping the secret so 
weU ?" 

For a moment, for once in her life, Portia 
Ffrench stood speechless. " Don't have any- 
thing to do with these horrible Ramsays,. 
and I'll tell you what you deserve," she- 
answered, recovering her self-possession with 
an effort. 

"Portia, my dear," cried Miss Jemima,. 
" Susan is going home ; do you know how 
late it is ?" 

Then, after another whisper or two, the 
cousins bade each other good-night, and John 

TOL. III. 6 
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Dysart strolled slowly away in the direction 
of the Casino. 

A curious expression came over Portia's 
face as she watched him depart. 



CHAPTER V. 

The St. Maur Casino stands upon the cause- 
way that connects the little sea-girt fortress 
with the mainland, a couple of hundred yards 
or so outside the city walls. Lights, voices, 
the sound of flutes and violins, were issuing 
through its open windows as Susan and 
Adam Byng approached the gateway; and, 
at Susan's solicitation, they loitered there 
awhile, to Ksten to the music and catch what 
furtive glimpses they could of the gay com- 
pany within. 

" I don*t know what Mrs. Byng will say 
to us," remarked Adam, when they were 
walking on their road again. "This has 
been an evening altogether of dissipation. I 
haven't seen the Casino lighted and the people 
dancing there these three years." 

For a minute or two Susan hesitated ; at 
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last, " Uncle Adam," she whispered, stealing 
up her hand under his arm, " I think, if you 
don't mind, I should like to subscribe to the 
Casino." The vision of so many muslin-clad 
figures, the sound of the dance-music, the 
glitter, the joyousness of the scene, had fired 
Susan — with the baU-fever, common to girls 
of her age ? No ; but with a burning dread 
of the temptations to forget her that were 
awaiting George Blake 1 Ah I could not her 
jealous heart picture him surrounded by 
enchanting French ladies, with Portia, with 
all the world smiling on him, and she, in her 
black fi:ock, standing at Uncle Adam's side 
in the darkness without ? "I should never 
want to dance, of course, but I should like 
just to see the fine dresses and hear the 
music; and the Miss Ffi^enches would take 
me. 

" The subscription costs twelve francs a 
month," said Uncle Adam, in a scared voice. 
" Only two of our resident families belong to 
the Casino, and they are both moneyed 
people. Nay, nay, Susan, thee must mode- 
rate thy wishes. We can walk over once or 
twice during the season and lopk in as we 
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have done to-niglit. What more can thee 
desire ? Depend upon it, the moths outside 
the window are better off than they who 
bum their wings in the candle, my poor 
child !" 

It was a quarter to ten o'clock when they 
reached the Petit Tambour. Adam had never 
once been out so late since his marriage, and 
crept more meekly even than was his wont 
to the dining-room, where Mrs. Byng, by the 
light of a solitary candle, sat at her needle. 

"You crossed by the ferry?" she said, in 
her measured, passionless voice ; " Louison 
saw you. Susan, I request you not to lead 
your uncle into these extravagances." 

" The child felt tired, and, as it chanced, 
had a two-sous piece in her pocket," pleaded 
poor old Adam. " It shall not happen again, 
my dear, I promise you." 

" All your acts of folly are never to happen 
again, Mr. Byng. Yesterday 'twas a brioche, 
to-day the ferry. Two sous a day squandered 
are thirty-six francs a year squandered. On 
what pleasures of my own do I spend thirty- 
six francs a year ?" 

" On none, my love, on none. Susan and 
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I were in ihe wrong, and we confess it. But, 
for all that, I have not lost money on the 
evening ! While Susan was with her fiiends 
at the Benjamin, I drank a cup of coffee and 
played a game of dominoes with Jean Poujol, 
and won both, and more. See, I make you a 
present of the stakes." 

And Uncle Adam laid down a silver piece 
of twenty-five centimes before his wife. 

" And if you had lost ?" she remarked 
sternly, but putting the money in her pocket. 

" Jean Poujol would have taken it out in 
picotees," returned Adam, with a chuckle of 
simple exultation over his own shrewdness. 
" We agreed that before we played. I have 
more young plants than I know what to do 
with, and " 

"Jean Poujol is no fool,'* interrupted 
Mrs. Byng. " The picotees are worth a fi*anc 
a dozen at least." 

Still the heart of the woman was mollified. 
For Adam to stake flower-roots, otherwise 
unsaleable, against actual hard cash, raised 
him probably as much as it was possible for 
him to be raised in his wife's respect. At 
all events, the poor old fellow, with half an 
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mch of candle, was allowed to go up to his 
bed without further reprimand. "To you, 
Susan," said Mrs. Byng, laying a cold hand 
on the young girVs arm, "I have a few words 
to speak. They may as well be spoken to- 
night as another time. Do you know, child, 
what extravagance means P" 

"I'm sure Fm very sorry," stammered 
Susan, trying to look contrite. " I'll never 
cross the ferry again unless you give me 
leave." 

"I do not speak of the ferry only. I 
speak of the way you squander money on 
trifles, on dress — of which you have already 
more than suflEicient — of your whole plan 
of life. A rational being, when he rises in 
the morning, should say to himself, * How 
much can I save to-day ? The first thought 
of a fool is, *How much can I spend?' 
What brought your uncle to poverty ? Ex- 
travagance : extravagant ideas of comfort, 
extravagant ideas of human nature — the 
proof of which was trusting his money in 
a fidend's bank ! What has brought all the 
people you see in this place to poverty? 
Extravagance; for, mind, I call want of 
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honesty, in its way, extravagance. Now, as 
long as you are under my charge I do not 
mean that you should waste your money. I 
mean to do my duty by you." 

Thank you, ma'am," said Susan, faintly. 

I have been setting down different items 
to-night, and have made out, as near as pos- 
sible, what you add to our expenses. You 
don't eat more, I dare say, than other grow- 
ing girls, but you eat a great deal. You 
more than double our butcher's bill alone " 
(Susan's face crimsoned with shame), ^^and 
you also eat fruit from morning till night. 
Altogether your keep^-of course I reckon 
fruit and vegetables at market price — would 
cost every franc of twenty pounds a year. 
Well, I propose that you should have another 
ten pounds for dress, pocket-money, seat in 
church, collections, laundress, and give me 
the remaining ten to lay by for you. I could 
put it out with safety at six per cent., and on 
the day you are twenty-one you would have 
saved, interest and principal, well on for fifty 
pounds. After that, of course the whole of 
your money will be in your own hands, and 
must be invested anew." 
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Four years lience! — years, iinless Tom 
ColKnson returned to marry her, spent in the 
Petit Tambour! In a dozen words Mrs. 
Byng had epitomized the story of a youth 
with the fairness and odour and keen capa- 
city of youth for enjoyment crushed from it ; 
the best years of a woman's life spent in 
saving francs and reckoning centimes ! 
Susan's heart sank within her. 

"You have not had time to know me 
yet," went on Mrs. Byng. "Your Uncle 
Adam picks you his peaches and flowers, and 
allows you to throw away money on brioches 
and ferry-boats. Naturally, you like him 
best. I am a person of few words. When 
you know me better you will find, as Mr. 
Byng has done, that I am a person of deeds. 
I have my ideas of duty, and I keep to them. 
Light your candle and hold it upright ; there 
were two spots of grease on the stairs this 
morning. To-morrow our new account be- 
gins. You will pay by the quarter, in 
advance, and I will at once take charge of 
whatever spare money you have in hand." 

Susan crept up the polislied stairs of the 
Petit Tambour, holding her candle upright. 
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as she was bidden, and as soon as she reached 
her own room, wiped away the last stroke 
from the whitewash on the wall, then ran and 
seated herself before her glass. She was a 
pretty little girl decidedly I Not faultless of 
feature, not in any way to compare with 
Portia, but pretty, (By a single admiring 
glance, by two or three whispered words, 
John Dysart had substantiated all the com- 
pliments that sounded so empty from Tom 
Collinson.) And George Blake was coming 
to-morrow. And th^re were people who 
could Uve in a world of shillings and half- 
pence ; who could look upon money as aught 
save a means of buying nice things, of giving 
pleasure, directly or indirectly, to those 
one loved I How she pitied Mrs. Byng 
and poor Uncle Adam — ^how she pitied every 
one to whom to-morrow did not mean the 
dehcious hopes of seventeen ! Now, should 
she put her hair on crimping-pins or not ? 
This was momentous. Portia's judgment 
was all in favour of the new Parisian style : 
not so Miss Jemima's. Which would George 
Blake be likeliest to prefer, nature or artifice ? 
She decided promptly in favour of nature; 
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then, when her head had been five minutes 
on the pillow, veered round; remembered 
the French ladies in their ball-dresses, and 
how they had looked with balloon-spread, 
decorated heads ; rose, and by the hght of 
the stars, for Mrs. Byng allowed no lucifer- 
matches throughout the Petit Tambour, put 
up her brown curls on crimping-pins ; then, 
in such tortured positions as crimping-pins 
allow, lay awake thinking, to-morrow — to- 
morrow — until the sofb voice of the convent 
bell striking midnight told her that to-morrow 
was already here. 

Many a night during the months to come 
Susan Fielding lay awake till midnight ; but 
never again from pure unmixed happiness 
after to-night ! 

She was out betimes with Uncle Adam 
in the kitchen-garden next morning, eating 
peaches — the peaches for which she was to 
be charged market price ! — laughing and 
chattering with the old man over his work, 
jumping up and down the garden paths fi:om 
sheer excess of contentment. By and by 
followed the second breakfast, and in the 
middle of the meal came the postman's loud 
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ring at tte front bell, and a letter for Made- 
moiselle Fielding, bearing the post-mark 
" Paris.' ' Susan blushed up to the eyes as 
she bent over it, recognizing the hand- 
writing. 

" You get a great many letters," re- 
marked Mrs. Byng. "I never get any. 
Letters require answers. Nothing fritters 
money away like postage." 

Susan murmured out some utterly wild 
and foohsh remarks about Paris, and old 
Halfont friends, and no answer being needed ; 
then put her letter, unopened, into her 
pocket : the moment breakfast was done, 
ran out into the flower-garden to read it : — 

" My deae little Susan, — I am afraid I 
shall not see you quite as soon as I thought. 
I find I have more to do in Paris than I ex- 
pected. I shall certainly not reach Brittany 
for another three or four days. Till then, 
good-bye. In great haste, your devoted 
friend, 

"Gbobgb Blake." 

The letter fell from her hand ; she stared 
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up blankly overhead. When she is an old 
woman, Susan will remember the cruel blue- 
ness of the sky at that particular moment, 
the humming of the bees among Uncle 
Adam's flowers, the quivering sunny air, the 
morniag carol of a canary in a neighbour's 
window, the intolerable apathy of the whole 
bright outer world I **Not reach Brittany 
for another three or four days ! " She picked 
up the letter, re-read it, repeated the words 
aloud before she could thoroughly bring home 
to herself the immensity of her disappoint- 
ment. George Blake not coming, and the 
last line of her calendar obliterated ; the day 
that was to have been her day of days abeady 
wearing on towards noon ! " Boum, boum," 
went the convent clock, striking ten. Did 
clock ever strike with such stolid composure 
before ? Susan recalled the happiness with 
which she had counted its beats last at mid- 
night — ah, that contrast was too great! 
Tears rushed into her eyes, a sufibcating 
tightness came in her throat ; crushing the 
letter in her hand, she ran back into the 
house and to her own room, locked the door, 
flung herself on her knees beside her Uttle 
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bed, and burst into an agony of crying. 
How could she, how can any thwarted child, 
look forward to the eternity of three or four 
days ? She was disappointed now. 

*' I shall never expect him again ; I shall 
never believe what he writes again," she 
sobbed to herself. " If it had been poor Tom 
Collinson, he would have come. Tom Col- 
hnson would have cared more for me than for 
aU the Parises in the world. I love 'Tom 
best; I mean, I wish I did love him best. 
Oh I why did I ever see Mr. Blake ? why 
does he care so little for me ? And still," 
holding the letter up close, and with a 
gesture rather of forgiVeness than of anger, 
to her near-sighted eyes, "all he says is 
kind : * My dear little Susan,' and * Your 
devoted friend.' Ah! but does he mean 
* devoted ' ? Is that only how people who 
know how to vnrite fine finish off their 
letters ? " 

In the course of the afternoon the two 
Miss Fjfrenches found their way to the Petit 
Tambour ; Susan was alone in the drawing* 
room, darning window-blinds — her aunt 
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already set her plenty of tasks for odd 
times; Uncle Adam away in the kitchen- 
garden ; Mrs. Byng out of the house. 

" And so this is the Petit Tambour ! '* 
cried Portia, as she ran to the open window 
— ^the lichened walls and smalt-blue sky and 
scarlet masses of geranium-bloom setting 
forth to perfection the rich tinting of her 
southern-looking face. "I suppose one 
would get as tired of picturesqueness as of 
hideousness in time ; but just at first, I must 
say, it is pleasant to the eyes to rest on 
something more romantic than Hounslow 
Heath ! " She had been running all the 
morning over the streets of St. Maur, at- 
tended by John Dysart; in every quaint 
bit of fifteenth-century architecture, in every 
narrow glimpse of green sea, discovering a 
new efiective background for the graceful 
central figure of all her thoughts. " Oh, 
what high-backed chairs ! Susan, my dear, 
do you really look forward to living in this 
Castle of Otranto winter and summer ? Why 
what have you done to yourself? The 
becoming crimped hair all gone, and the 
rough Addison Lodge curls come back again ! " 
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"I crimped my hair last night," said 
Susan, '* and this morning lost heart .... 
lost heart. Miss Portia, about everything, 
and washed it with cold water till it got back 
to its own old way. A thought came into 
my mind that perhaps it wasn't lucky to take 
so much trouble with oneself beforehand. 
I've always heard that the happiest times ot 
life come when one doesn't go out of one's 
way to meet them." 

" Ah I the copy-books say that," remarked 
Portia. "I know how much happiness I 
should get unless I went a very great deal 
out of my way to meet it 1 If I had taken 
things as Fate sent them, where should I be 
at this moment ?" 

" In whatever room at Halfont the plas- 
terers were not," said Miss Jemima. "And, 
as far as I can see, very much better off you 
would be there than here." 

" Because the little French bagman would 
talk to you at breakfast. Aunt Jem, or be- 
cause we have tumbled across Jack Dysart, 
and you are angry with yourself for liking 
him — which ?" 

" For every reason," answered Miss 
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Jemima. "K I had known, in the least, 
what the tone of these foreign watering- 
places was, you may be sm*e I would never 
have crossed the Channel with you, Portia. 
French people are not human T^ went on 
Miss Jemima, with warmth. " I have lived 
in India, I have travelled over half the civi- 
lized globe, but I never saw anything so 
humiliating to myself, as a human being, as 
what I have seen to-day. Old men and 
women, fathers and mothers of families, 
jumping up and down in yellow sacks in the 
sea together !....! hope, my dear Susan, 
you have not been on the St. Maur sands of 
a morning ?" 

Susan confessed that she had not. • She 
spent her mornings and afternoons at the Petit 
Tambour; had never seen as much of the 
St. Maur gaieties as she saw in front of the 
H6tel Benjamin last night. 

" "Well, then, you will have an opportunity 
of enlarging your experience this evening," 
said Portia, " for we are going to take you 
back with us now. We are all to dine in a 
party at the taHe-d'hdte — ourselves. Lord 
Dormer, and my cousin (you have made an 
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immense impression upon my cousin, I can 
teU you, Susan !) and then we will walk 
round and look at the people in the Casino, 
and undertake, some of us, to see you home 
afterwards." 

For a minute and a half Susan tried with 
real sincerity to excuse herself; she was not 
in good spirits to-day ; Mrs. Byng was not 
at home to give her leave ; ought she to leave 
Uncle Adam alone? Portia, however, put 
so much iQsistance into her manner that one 
by one these objections melted away. Im- 
possible not to feel a little pleased that she 
had made an impression on John Dysart — ^in 
her heart Susan thinks John Dysart charm- 
ing ! and as Mr. Blake was able to amuse 
himself in Paris, was it not the wisest thing 
for her to try and make time pass pleasantly 
in St. Sauveur ! Reader, did you ever know 
a girl of seventeen so much in love as to 
disdain amusement under an absent lover's 
neglect ? Susan ran to her room, dressed 
herself with care, put on her buckled shoes, 
her prettiest ear-rings and bracelet ; then ran 
away to the kitchen-garden, where Uncle 
Adam was busy trenching out his celery. 
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and acquainted him, with as much assurance 
as she could master, that she was going to 
St. Maur with the Miss Ffrenches for the 
evening. 

"And I — I am to break this to Mrs. 
Byng !'* said poor old Adam, leaning on his 
spade, and looking frightened, " and likelier 
tiian not they will cross by the ferry ! Susan, 
Susan, thee will have thy head turned with 
so much pleasure.'* 

" But only for ten days. Uncle Adam I" 
pleaded Susan. "In ten days my ftdends 
will be gone, and I shall never want to cross 
the ferry again all the winter." 

Upon which Uncle Adam not only re- 
lented, but, coming as far as the entrance of 
the flower-garden, cut the choicest bud off 
his choicest noisette rose for Susan's waist- 
belt ; a bud which, by the most natural pro- 
cess imaginable, found its way to the button- 
hole of Portia Ffrenoh's jacket the moment 
they quitted the door of the Petit Tambour. 

It was now half-past five, and people were 
just beginning to issue forth fi:om the lodging- 
houses towards the tahles-d^hote. At the 
principal thoroughfares stood peasant chil- 
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dren, oflTering bouquets to the gaily-dressed 
ladies as they passed along; the afternoon 
sun shone mellow across the dead-calm sea ; 
a band was playing in the High Street : St. 
Sauveur, altogether, looking its brightest. 
On their road down to the feiry Susan and 
the Miss Ffrenches had to pass the cemetery 
gates. Three coffins — one large and two 
small — were being carried in together. A 
priest walked, chanting, at their head. 

" Ah, that priest's voice — how well I 
know it 1" said Susan. " The cemetery lies 
between our garden and the river, and I can 
hear the funerals from morning till night." 

" The funerals ?" repeated Miss Jemima, 
looking interested. "Why, what can so 

many people be dying of in this fine summer 

weather ?" 

" Cholera, if you please, ma'am," answered 

Susan, matter-of-fact as usual. 

" Cholera 1 . . . . Good heavens, how 

disgusting !" said Portia, changing colour. 

" Come away, quick. Aunt Jem I Never let 

us pass up this shocking street again." 

" I shouldn't think the street can matter 

much," said Susan. "The cholera patients 
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are dying everywhere, my Uncle Adam says. 
I don't suppose cholera can really be catch- 
ing. Every minute Uncle Adam can spare 
from the garden he is among them, nursing 
the dying, stopping beside the dead — doing 
as much, he says himself, as a man without 
money can do — and still he takes no 
harm." 

"And I — I, for one, love your Uncle 
Adam ? " exclaimed Jemima Ffrench 

**Has it reached St. Maur ? " said Portia, 
uneasily. " Is it known ? Why do so many 
visitors remain in the place ? " 

" The visitors know nothing at all about 
it," answered Susan. " Only the very poor are 
dying, and my aimt says there won't be any 
stir till some rich person gets carried off. She 
wouldn't be pleased with me for talking about 
it. I have heard her tell Uncle Adam 
never to say a word about cholera before 
visitors." 

" And is it in St. Maur — ^near the H6tel 
Benjamin ? " repeated Portia, looking scared 
and white. 

" I believe it is everywhere, Miss Portia. 
There were thirty-six deaths from cholera 
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yesterday, the most we have had in one day 

yet." 

A look as of some sudden resolve lighted 
up Jemima Ffrench's face. " And all these 
unhappy creatures are poor, you tell me, 
child ? '' 

" So poor that they not only want bread, 
but water, Uncle Adam says. In many parts 
of the town water fit to drink can only be got 
by paying for it. Uncle Adam fetches water 
for them from the fountain upon the top of 
the hill, a couple of flasks at a time. In that 
kind of way he can help them a great deal." 

Miss Jemima said nothing further, but the 
colour kindled in her cheek ; an expression so 
warm, so tenderly compassionate, as to make 
that old face beautiful, came round her lips. 
A superannuated hunter can no more listen 
unmoved to the neighbouring bay of hounds 
than could Jemima Ffrench to an account of 
sickness, poverty, or pain ! Portia hastened 
to shift the conversation. 

" I suppose, wherever one is, there is some 
kind of revolting disease going on, only gene- 
rally one is lucky enough not to know it. We 
must take care to drink champagne instead of 
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claret, and for the future keep ourselves 
amused and out of fiight of all cemeteries. I 
declare the very sight of those coflBns has 
made me sick and chill." 

Lord Dormer and John Dysart were 
waiting for the ladies in the salle of the H6tel 
Benjamin, and Portia sat between them at 
dinner. Little Lord Dormer, guided by Mr. 
Dysart's superior judgment, ordered the best 
wines the house afforded ; a hai*p and violin 
discoursed pleasant if not classical music 
beside the fountain in the courtyard ; and 
long before the dinner, with its multitudi- 
nous courses, was over, no one but Miss 
Jemima remembered the three coflBns and 
the priest chanting at their head, and the 
sorrowful story of those who needed not 
bread alone, but a drink of cold water in their 
agony ! 

Lord Dormer's hopes and temper had 
undergone a decided change for the better 
since last night. Whatever the terms of 
friendship established between Portia and 
John Dysart during their morning's walk, all 
her attention, all her smiles, were Lord 
Dormer's now. And Mr. Dysart seemed 
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thoroughly acquiescent; ate an excellent 
dinner, amply justified his own connoisseurship 
in wine, and also did all he could (not a little, 
be it said) to turn the head of the blushing, 
shy-eyed child who sat upon his left hand. 
Susan's inmost heart was filled, of course, with 
thoughts of George Blake and of her disap- 
pointment; but she could no more help 
colouring and dimpling, and feeling flattered 
at John Dysart's attentions, than a daisy, 
closed by a shower ten minutes ago, can help 
reopening its petals to the sun. He helped 
her to the nicest bits in every dish; made 
her, for the first time in her life, sip cham- 
pagne ; cut her finiit for her with the silver 
clasp-knife which long experience of French 
hotels taught him to carry in his pocket ; told 
her what ought to be her colours ; begged her 
— with a look of his handsome grey eyes that 
Susan felt sure he never could have given to 
any woman but herself— to regard him as a 
brother as long as their acquaintance lasted. 
Susan blushed and dimpled; Lord Dormer 
blushed and sighed. And all this time Portia 
and John Dysart were flirting as desperately 
as they had ever done in the old days in 
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Baton Square; flirting, as only adepts in the 
science can, without a look, without a word : 
every bit of nonsense that each addressed to 
their unconscious fellow-actors bearing a 
hidden meaning to the ear for which it was in 
fact destined. 

They had coffee in the courtyard after 
dinner, and by and by strolled round along 
the sands to the Casino, where Susan 
Fielding, for the first time in her life, found 
herself inside a ball-room. The little girl 
had never regularly learnt to dance, modern 
round dancing being one of the many social 
subjects on which Joseph Fielding held strong 
opinions ; but Miss Collinson had once, on 
her birthday, shown her the polka st^, and 
instinct told her she could move tunefully to 
any music that was played. So when Portia 
and Lord Dormer joined the waltzers — 
Portia's fine high-bred face held a good two 
inches above Lord Dormer's head — poor 
Susan, standing in a comer at Miss Jemima's 
side, could not help looking at the delights of 
the scene before her with a good deal of 
wistful eagerness in her eyes. . . . 

John Dysart, who was talking to some 
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people the other side of the room, happened 
to turn just then, and saw her. He came across 
and offered her his arm. " You are keeping 
this waltz for me I hope. Miss Fielding ? " 

" Oh ! do you think I could dance it P " 
cried Susan, all in a flutter; "I should 
like, but I'm afraid I don't know my steps 
well enough ! " 

" I can teach you the steps as we go on," 
said John Dysart, smiling. And in another 
minute Susan found herself borne swiftly, 
musically along, in the arms of one of the 
best dancers in Europe, through the crowd. 

She danced, as you will sometimes find 
children of eight or nine dance, by pure 
intuition. All the graces of style that can be 
learnt from a dancing-master wanting; but 
such a flow of natural harmony, of innocent 
girlish abandonment in her movements, as 
more than atoned for their absence. John 
Dysart — one of whose few principles it was 
never to dance but with partners upon whom 
the world had set its seal of approval — John 
Dysart would scarcely lose a bar of this 
waltz 1 He complimented Susan till her 
cheeks tingled at its conclusion ; and, instead 
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of taking her back at once to Miss Jemima, 
led her out upon the small terrace or plateau 
of grass which lay between the ball-room and 
the road. 

The moon has risen now, and Susan's 
excited, flushed face can be seen, plain as if 
it were noonday, by two young men, tra- 
vellers newly arrived by the maU from Paris, 
who are standing just outside the Casino 
gates. 

" You must give me another dance before 
the evening is over," remarks John Dysart, 
bending over her with his tender fraternal 
air; "I take great credit to myself for that 
first waltz." 

" Oh ! but are you sure I made no wrong 
steps ? " asked Susan, lifting up her great 
serious eyes. " I thought once I must have 
fallen, my feet seemed flying in the air, but 
you saved me so beautifully ! I hope you 
didn't think me very bold, but .... I 
couldn't help chnging to you ! " 

John Dysart's answer to the apology 
is conveyed in a whisper, and then Susan 
laughs — that foolish sweet little laugh one of 
the listeners has got so well by heart I — and 
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arm-in-arm they walk back slowly towards 
the ball-room. 

" So much for taking people unawares, 
Blake," observes Teddy Josselin, in his lan- 
guid, good-humoured voice. " Old Jack 
Dysart, too, of all men living, to have turned 
up here ! I told you no one would die of 
grief if we did keep away another eight-and- 
forty hours. Now let us see what other 
surprises are in store for us. Aunt Jemima, 
by Jove I — ^look in through that open win- 
dow, and you will see her — Aunt Jemima, 
under the mask of ecarte^ coqueting shame- 
fully with half-a-dozen Frenchmen at a time. 
My poor firiend, let us make our way boldly 
in at once, and know the worst ! " 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Is it possible that Miss Fielding can be left 

without a partner for this dance ? " 

A quadrille had begun, and Susan, 

hemmed in by strangers on either side, stood 

watching the dancers. 

Among all the onerous duties of her 

soldier life Jemima Ffrench had been exempt 

from those of a baU-room chaperon. She 
was, in consequence, profoundly ignorant of 
ball-room customs and moralities. If young 
ladies were capable of protecting themselves 
while a waltz was going on. Miss Jemima 
could no more see why they needed protec- 
tion when it was over, than she could see 
why old ladies' should not move about in 
places of entertainment just as unconcernedly 
as old men, if they were so minded. As 
soon, therefore, as both her charges were off 
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her hands, she had walked away, unescorted, 
to the card-room, and finding the faces of 
the ecarte players a more entertaining study 
than those of the dancers, had remained 
there. Susan was thus left alone. 

" Is it possible that Miss Fielding can be 
left without a partner for this dance ? " asked 
a voice suddenly at her side. 

She tmned round with a start, got crim- 
son, got white. " You — ^you have kept your 
promise after all, then ? " she stammered, 
with trembling hps. If Blake had not already 
known Susan Fielding's secret, surely that 
changing colour, those trembling hps, must 
have betrayed it to him. 

" Yes, I have kept my promise. When 
the time came, I found I could not stay 
away. Josselin was in Paris with me, and 
when I wrote to you we had decided to 
remain there together for another two or 
three days ; but .... Susan, I was rash 
enough to think some one in St. Sauveur 
would be disappointed, and started, and, 
which was a great deal more difficult, made 
Jossehn start by the mail this morning. 
What a good dancer you are, my dear ! what 
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enviable enjoyment that last dance afforded 
you ! I needn't have feared your life would 
be dull — even in Brittany." 

Now Susan had not wisdom to know, as 
an older woman would have known, what an 
enormous advance in regard was shown by 
Blake's semi-bitter tone. She felt that she 
had been tacitly arraigned for want of feel- 
ing, for inconstancy, and put herself on the 
defensive. 

" You may think what you like, but I 
never was more disappointed in my life than 
when I opened your letter. I felt I had got 
a blow ; I felt I could never beheve you or any 
one else again." 

"And to drown these cynical feelings, 
resolved to finish the day with dancing ? " 

" Portia and Miss Jemima asked me to 
dine with them, and to come to this place 
afterwards, and I was glad to come. I 
thought — if other people could amuse them- 
selves so well in Paris, why, I would try to 
amuse myself in St. Sauveur." 

" And have succeeded ?" 

" I can't help liking waltzing — rather. 
Did you watch me dance that last waltz? 
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My partner was Mr. Dysart, a cousin of Miss 
Portia's. I don't know whether I did the 
step well or ill, but I couldn't help liking it. 
I know now I've danced in my heart all my 
life. Dancing and music are very much the 
same, really, you know." 

The great short-sighted eyes stole up to 
Blake as Susan delivered herself of this wise 
platitude ; every dimple in her face was tell- 
ing its story of absolute contentment at 
seeing him. 

" Take my arm, my dear." Her hand 
obeyed him on the instant. "You and I 
can't quarrel if we try, little Susan; and 
now show me all the wickedness of the 
place. We got a glimpse as we came in of 
Miss Ffrench — of old Miss Ffrench, I mean. 
Portia is here, I suppose ?" Even yet Por- 
tia's name came with a slight want of fluency 
from Blake's lips. 

" Portia must be with Lord Dormer," said 
Susan. "They danced the waltz together, I 
know; but I don't see them in the ball- 



room." 



" Lord Dormer ? — ah, yes ? Josselin men- 
tioned that he was in St. Maur too." 
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" He brought Miss Jemima and Portia 
across in his yacht, and he has invited me to 
go on board some day ; but I don't mean to 
go. I want to see nothing belonging to him. 
I don't care for Lord Dormer." 

** Which shows that you are an ignorant 
little girl, Lord Dormer being rich and un- 
appropriated. Why, even Portia Ffrench, I 
dare say, manages to endure him ?" 

" Oh ! Portia can afford to endure stupid 
people, because she is clever herself." 

" And is Mr. Dysart clever ?" 

" He seems clever against me, sir." 

" * Clever against me, sir !' Now we are 
back at Halfont, on the river-bank. What a 
pleasant night that was, Susan I Do you 
remember our long talk under the trees, my 
dear? and our duet ?" 

" And how you and Portia went away to 
the window, and forgot me as soon as ever I 
had sung it ? Yes, I remember quite well." 

" And how I took you home afterwards ? 
The nightingales sang deliciously " 

" It was only frogs, Mr. Blake." 

"And the stars shone " 

" No, sir ; it rained. Don't you remem- 

VOL. III. 8 
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ber Miss Jemima threatened me with Jekyll 
and an umbrella ?" 

" Susan, you hard little child, you have 
not an ounce of sentiment in your composi- 
tion ! You don't soften a bit at the recollec- 
tion of that evening, which to me " et 

cetera. 

Odd that in all these matters the one 
who feels deepest is never the one who is 
able to say the pretty things. Blake had a 
talent quite as marked as any of his artistic 
ones for love-making. Susan Fielding had a 
genius for loving. Wide difference between 
the two. 

"I'm sure I thought you had forgotten 
long ago,'* she answered, a perfectly choking 
sensation of pleasure at her heart. " I have 
had nothing to put it all out of my head." 

« What ! not the engagement with Tom 
CoUinson ?" 

Susan was silent. 

They quitted the baU-room, and after 
taking a few turns outside came across Ted 
Jossehn, composedly enjoying the sea-air as 
he leaned up against one of the pilasters of the 
balcony — the very picture of contentment. 
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" Well, Josselin, have you met with any 
old friend's, yet ?" asked Blake, touching his 
shoulder. 

Teddy turned his head about an inch and 
a half. " Ah ! is it you ? Cruel to interrupt 
a man who has strung his energies up to the 
delicious point of not thinking. I have seen 
no one. I have looked for no one. I was 
speculating, until I got beyond the miserable 
impediment of thought, upon the happiness 
of being a limpet. What ! Susan," holding 
out his [hand, "you have done waltzing? 
And you never wrote to tell me about 
lodgings, as you promised !" 

He sauntered along with them on Susan's 
other side through the " gardens " belonging 
to the Casino ; a quarter of an acre of sand, 
thickly studded with rustic baskets, plaster- 
of-Paris goddesses, and wirework archways, 
but no flowers. At the end nearest the • 
shore a bend in the walk brought them sud- 
denly upon John Dysart and Portia. John 
Dysart, who was leaning with considerable 
warmth of manner over his companion, had 
his head turned aside. Portia's face — the 
beautiful discontented face which even at this 
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moment Blake could not help crediting with 
so much more emotion than its owner was 
capable of feeling — was distinctly outlined 
against the opal background of still sea. 

"^ Weary and dissatisfied with every- 
thing !' Tou used to tell me just the same 
story when you were sixteen/' said John 
Dysart's fluent low voice. "My dear 
child, shall I tell you why you are dissatis- 
fied? You ask too much from life. Tou 
have not leamt to live for the minute; to 
expunge the words * to-morrow' and * yes- 
terday ' fi'om your vocabulary." 

" Yes, if the follieg of yesterday could be 
expunged !" said Portia, in a tone half of 
penitence, half regret. 

"And which particular folly are you 
■speaking of, my dear little cousin? The 
iblly of being found out, or ?" 

^•What sort of icrevisses does one get 
^own here, Susan?" asked Teddy, in his 
laziest manner. " Almost the last remaining 
weakness life has left in me is for ecrevisses^ 
and some one in Paris said St. Maur was the 
place for them." 

Portia started round with a gesture in 
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which, for once, there was no self-conscious- 
ness, no acting. Her companion's cool face 
remained imperturbable. Impossible, per- 
haps, for John Dysart to be surprised by 
anything more in this world. She came 
forward, and spoke to Blake first. " Who 
would have thought of seeing you in these 
wilds, Mr. Blake ? But really St. Maur is 
the oddest place for coming across people. 
Ah, Mr. Jossehn, I did not see you for the 
moment. You remember John Dysart?" 

"Very well, indeed," answered Teddy, 
quietly. " How are you, Dysart ?" The 
cousins shook hands with sufficient cprdiahty. 
" Been here any time ? Then you are just 
the fellow I want. You can answer me an 
important question." Teddy laid hand on 
the other's arm, and looked tremendously in 
earnest : " Is it true that icrevisses are the 
speciality of this coast." 

On every point connected with the table 
John Dysart was an authority. He was in a 
position to assure Teddy Josselin that his 
hopes had not been misdirected. The bay 
they saw before them supplied half the 
markets in Paris with crayfish. Such an 
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hotel in St. Maur was the proper house to 
eat them at. Why shouldn't he and Ted 
breakfast there together to-morrow? "I 
call you Ted, as in the old days, just as I call 
Portia, Portia," he remarked, with pleasant 
candour. " I can't bring myself to look upon 
you as anything but children still." 

The quadriUe had been over some minutes, 
and just now sounded the first notes of 
another waltz. " Dear me, I'm afi*aid I am 
engaged for this," said John Dysart, making 
a pretence of examining his card (so he was 
engaged, to Portia!). "I suppose I must 
go and look for my partner. Portia, what 
dance is there a possibility of your being 
able to spare me by and by ?" 

"Whatever one you ask me for," she 
answered, coldly. Portia Ffrench had pride 
of its kind ; and she recoiled from this secret 
tacit understanding which John Dysart, by a 
word, had contrived to estabhsh between 
them. " I am engaged for the next to Lord 
Dormer. After that, if we don't go 
away " 

" Yery well. Make use of me or throw 
me over just as you hke — my old fate." 
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And away John Dysart took himself, half- 
humming the air of the waltz aloud as he 
went. 

Por a minute there was a slightly awk- 
ward silence; then, Susan uttering some 
commonplace httle note of admiration about 
the beauty of the moonhght, Blake consi- 
derately began to walk with her in the 
direction of the sea, and Teddy Josselin and 
Portia were lefb alone. 

" What are you doing here ?" said Teddy, 
authority rather than displeasure in his voice. 

" Doing ? Teddy ! I don't know what 
you mean. Is this the way you meet me 
after all this horrible separation?" 

"Grandmamma told me about Dormer 
bringing you over in his yacht.'* 

** An accident, forced upon me, as you 
know.*' 

" Well, accident or not, the poor old lady 
seems to think it a decisive measure. What 
are you doing with Jack Dysart ?" 

" Sir r 

" Oh, I don't mind. If you don't like to 
tell me, don't. It was another accidental 
meeting, doubtless." 
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" How cruel, how unjust you are !" cried 
Portia, the tears rushing to her eyes. "I 
hadn't the faintest idea of ever seeing Jack 
Dysart again. He came up last night as we 
were sitting outside our hotel, and I was 
glad — ^yes, I don't mind saying I was glad, 
very, to see him. If there was any harm in 
our friendship for each other, would I have 
been talking to him at the exact time when I 
expected you ?" 

" Having had a letter in the morning to 
say I should keep safely in Paris a couple of 
days longer! Well, never mind; we won't 
quarrel during the first five minutes of meet- 
ing if we can help it." 

" Certainly not about poor old Jack 
Dysart. Oh, Ted, what do you think ?" She 
glanced round her, then drew close and 
whispered a few words in Teddy's ear. 
"Now what was I to do? Wasn't it my 
d/uty to try and keep John Dysart my 
fiiend?" 

The blood rushed over Ted Josselin's fair 
face. "And you acknowledged to John 
Dysart, to any man, that such a suspicion 
was correct, and stopped there ? Portia, if 
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you have done this we will have the whole 
play over at once .... don't interrupt me, 
I say it shall be over. I will never see you 
placed in such a position.^ 

"And grandmamma?' 

"We must take our chance of all that. 
Money's very well, but it isn't everything." 

"It can imitate everything quite nearly 
enough for me." 

"Besides, grandmamma is ill. Condy 
told me herself she didn't think grandmamma 
would last long. A poor old woman with the 
grave before her could never behave badly to 
anybody at the last." 

" Couldn't she ?" exclaimed Portia, with 
emphasis. " Well I, for my part^. beheve old 
women are never too near their graves to 
behave badly. I believe if grandmamma 
were to discover on her death-bed that — 
that it was not possible for you to throw 
me over, the discovery would give her suf- 
ficient strength to leave her money to the 
Foundhng." 

" Then the Foundling stands every chance 
of making a good thing of it," said Teddy. 
" I shall invent no more facts ; I'm not 
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clever that way. If grandmamma wants the 
truth from me— yes, at the last moment of 
all, she shall have it — 



LLC HUd,ll X1&IV& It " 



Old Bloxam standing by her pillow, 
ready with pen, ink, and the necessary 
parchment to disinherit you ? May her end 
be a mercifully sudden one, then !" The 
wish only flashed through Portia Ffrench's 
heart. Aloud, " Ted," said she tenderly, 
" is it fated that you and I shall never meet 
and continue friends ? Why decide what you 
will do and say when grandmamma is dying, 
or what it would be your duty to Ao if 1 had 
made certain senseless admissions to John 
Dysart ? I laughed in his face, simply. I, 
Portia Ffrench, in Paris ! I, who had never 
been out of England since I was six years 
old ! If you had seen my manner, if you 
had heard my voice, you would not accuse 
me of the folly of betraying my own 
counsel." 

"Well," answered Teddy, a little drily, 
" I certainly believe you are capable of hold- 
ing your own on emergency ! Only you see, 
my dear child, there is a slight contradiction. 
If your cleverness threw John Dysart so well 
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off the scent, why is it your absolute duty to 
conciliate him now as a fidend ?" 

" Because he is a Dysart," cried Portia, 
promptly ; " because he may correspond with 
people who know grandmamma ; because, 
properly advised, his letters will mention 
Lord Dormer's rather than Teddy Josselin's 
name in connection with that of Portia 
Ffrench." 

Either Teddy's thoughts were not brisk 
enough to note how dexterously and tho- 
roughly Portia had shifted her ground, or he 
was too indifferent to the subject to care to 
prolong it. Jealousy, save on the largest 
scale of all, was not a vice to which Ted 
Josselin was prone. 

" You are looking your best, 'Tia — I 
forgot to tell you so before. Perhaps I 
think so because I've been seeing the 
faces of Frenchwomen during the last three 
days " 

"Or, perhaps, because you have been 
staying with the Rawdons? Is Nelly as 
charming as ever?" 

" Quite." 

" Has she made you a declaration yet ?" 
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" My dear Portia, do I ask these embar- 
rassing questions about Dormer ?*' 

Lord Dormer just at tliis moment came 
up to claim his dance. " Why, Josselin, you 
here! Where have you sprung from?" he 
exclaimed, rather more surprise than is con- 
sistent with dehcate breeding in his voice. 

" Mr. Josselin has arisen unexpectedly 
from the foam of the sea," said Portia, 
before Teddy could answer. " I was walking 
about in the moonlight with my cousin John, 
and suddenly Mr. Josselin* s apparition rose 
before us from nowhere. It seems my fate 
to be surrounded by cousins. I wonder 
whether it is quite certain that you are no 
relation, Lord Dormer?" 

She had taken Lord Dormer's arm the 
moment he joined them, and, without giving 
the young men time to exchange a word, 
walked away with him towards the building. 
By the time they reached the ball-room Lord 
Dormer had collected his scattered faculties 
sufficiently to answer her last remark. 

" There are— ties — ^Miss Ffrench — I mean, 
without being related, a man may hope—er— 
ties — ^nearer and — and all that sort of thing." 
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Not very coherent, but leading: how 
leading Portia Ffrench probably knew far 
better than the youthful lover himself ! And 
a pang of exceeding bitterness contracted her 
heart. Fortune, title — the prizes she coveted 
most on earth — placed within her very grasp, 
and her fingers not daring to close upon 
either by an inch ! 

" You were not ofiended with me for 
what I said?" he asked, presently, in one of 
the breathing spaces of the waltz. 

" Not offended, but — surprised," answered 
Portia, looking down with a charming little 
air of bashfiilness. Whatever happened, 
time, she felt, must be gained with Lord 
Dormer. A single too-discouraging word, 
and he would probably leave with the first 
tide that could float the Lily out of the St. 
Maur harbour. 

" Surprised ? Well, I'm sure I thought 
every one must have seen what was coming 
— I mean, I thought you were sharp enough 
to see it ! I'm miserable, miserable, with all 
these fellows hanging after you, one after 
another I I haven't had a happy hour since 
we landed." 
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" Lord Dormer, will you take me to Miss 
Ffrench, please ? I camiot listen to you 
when you talk like this." 

Lord Dormer stood aghast. Was he 
being refiised ? Josephine's rejection of the 
British shilling enacted over again : the thing 
rejected, a British peer : the rejector an am- 
bitious penniless girl like Portia Ffrench. 

"You — ^you won't even listen to me?" 
he gasped. 

"When you talk sentimental nonsense, 
most certainly I will not." 

It was a grand opening for him had he 
wished to draw back from his danger ; but 
he did not. He had been in a fever of jea- 
lousy of John Dysart during the last twenty^ 
four hours, was in a fever of jealousy of 
Teddy Josselin now. Although accident 
rather than premeditation had propelled him 
into the thick of a serious declaration, it 
seemed to Lord Dormer as though all that 
could make hfe sweet, zestful, worth 
holding, depended on Portia's answer at 
this instant. 

" In short, I have been making a fool ot 
myself," said he, turning very red. "For 
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you know, as well as I do, that I am not 
talking ' sentimental nonsense ' '' 

"I know that you are talking on the 
spur of the moment," said Portia, with a 
sigh. ^^ You are much younger than me, 
Lord Dormer — oh, I don't mean in years 
only, but in knowledge of the world, of life, 
of everything ! It would be ungenerous of 
me to take what you have said in earnest; 
besides, I must have time — time " (she added, 
with a half-smile,) "to think over — such a 
terribly serious matter as this. For the pre- 
sent we may continue as good friends as 
ever, mayn't we ?" 

"And when do you give me leave to 
speak again?" whispered Lord Dormer, 
touched to the quick by so much modest 
good-feeling, "I'll not say another word 
till you bid me ! I'll not be jealous— if you 

won't have any more cousins ! I'll " his 

emotions grew too much for him to make any 
more promises. " When may I come to you 
for a final answer ? " he pleaded. 

" Answer ? Oh, on this day year — ^well, 
on this day week, then," said Portia, too 
embarrassed stiU to look higher than the 
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floor. " And please, in tlie meantime, let us 
forget that all this has been said. Now, are 
we going to dance, or shall we look out for 
Aunt Jemima." 

" To dance, of course !" whispered Lord 
Dormer, with fervour 1 and his fat little arm 
gave ever so slight a pressure to the cool, 
firm hand that rested on it. 

Portia, looking up at last, saw Teddy .^ 
Josselin in the doorway, steadily watching 
her face- If she did not love herself, guess 
how much she loved Lord Dormer at that 
moment ! 

But Lord Dormer was happy. 

Teddy Josselin was joined, just as the 
dance was finishing, by Blake and Susaa. 
Almost before the last notes sounded Portia 
came up to them, upon Lord Dormer's arm, 
and said that it was time to think of leaving. 
She was not going to dance another step — 
" no, Lord Dormer, not even with you ;" had 
no idea of making Aunt Jem, who had come 
abroad for pleasure, perform the duties of a 
hardened ball-going chaperon. 

" If you had meant to dance again, Miss 
Ffrench, I should have asked for one — quad- 
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rille,** remarked Teddy Josselin. " Only 
to look at people waltzing " (with a glance 
at Lord Dormer's heated face) " is too much 
exertion for me in this hot weather." 

Portia's head rose a couple of inches at 
the impertinence. 

Miss Jemima, after watching game after 
game of dominoes, icarU, and whist, had 
seated herself in an arm-chair beside one of 
the open windows of the card-room, and was 
in her first sound beauty sleep when Portia 
touched her arm. " If you can tear yourself 
jfrom these scenes of dissipation aunt, Susan 
and I are ready to go.'* 

The old soldier was wide awake and on 
her feet, ready to march in a second. " I was 
just saying to myself it was time to look for 
you," she began; then caught sight of 
George Blake, and then of Ted Josselin : for 
Teddy was loitering a step or two in the rear 
of the others, much as you will see a married 
man do when his wife's last partner is con- 
ducting her to her carriage from a ball- 
room. 

Jemima Ffrench's face was a study. 

"How do you do, Mr. Blake ? — how do you 

TiL. iir. [) 
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doP" bestowing on them both a frigidly 
distant bow. " TaUj too, in St. Maur, Mr. 
Josselin P This is an unexpected meeting, I 
must confess." 

•*An unexpected pleasure," said Teddy, 
taking Miss Jemima's hand, whether she 
would or no, and shaking and re-shaking it. 
" St. Maur is a wonderftj place for meeting 
all one's acquaintance. Yourselves, Susan, old 
Jack Dysart, and now in the distance I see 
the Ironside Ramsays. We shall get on 
capitally here for a week or two." 

" And pray what made you think of visit- 
ing St. Maur, at all P" 

"Ask Blake. I come across Blake in 
Paris, and nothing would content him but 
bringing me oflF here at post-haste. It 
really seemed to me," said Ted, with an air of 
perfect innocence, " that Blake must have 
correspondents somewhere in these parts." 

Susan, on hearing this, grew as red as a 
peony, and hung her head. Miss Jemima 

looked at her severely. 

" I do not like to suspect evil of any one," 
she remarked to Portia, as soon as they 
found themselves alone in their room at the 
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Benjamin ; " but it looks to me as though these 
young men must have received encourage- 
ment to come to Brittany !" 

" Which young men, dear Aunt Jem ?'* 
cried Portia, suppressing a yawn and sinking 
down exhausted, the excitement of the day 
over, on the first chair that came to hand. 
" John Dysart ? — Lord Dormer ?" 

" You know as well as I do, child.' ' Miss 
Jemima held aloft a sohtary taper, whose 
feeble circle of yellow light seemed only to 
make the darkness of the big room darker, and 
looked down searchingly at her niece's face. 

" Portia, how is all this going to end ? 
I will not speak of John Dysart 1 he is a 
married man " 

"Very little married, Aunt Jem !" 

" But the other two — Teddy, Lord Dor- 
mer ! Is it dehcate, is it womanly for you, 
standing on such terms as you now stand 
with Lord Dormer, to permit your cousin, 
your lover of three weeks ago, to be again at 
your side ?" 

Portia's dark cheek flamed, "lam not' 
the controUer of my cousin's actions," she 
answered shortly. " As long as I Uve, what- 
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ever becomes of me, you may be sure I Aall 
never turn aside when I meet poor Teddy 
Josselin," 

" In your heart, Portia, you care for 
Teddy Jogselin still ?" 

" Oh, not as you think ! My heart is a 
very elastic organ, if indeed I have a heart at 
all. Teddy suits me ; I suit him. We shall 
see each other, we shall like each other, God 
willing, till the end of the chapter." 

" When you are Lord Dormer's wife, you 
mean ?" 

" Aunt, old lady, don't be prophetic ! It 
is past eleven o'clock !" 

" You will continue to see Ted Josselin, 
and to like him, when you are Lord Dormer's 
wife ?" 

" Certainly ; and Jack Dysart, and George 
^lake — everybody. La la la, la lira !" under 
her breath she hummed the air of the last 
waltz. "Whoever becomes Lord Dormer's 
wife will enjoy one blessed immunity— she 
need never waltz with Lord Dormer again I 
My chin rested on the top of his head ; he 
kicked me, he trod upon me ; I had to re- 
peat, * Fifty thousand pounds, fifty thousand 
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pounds/ to keep myself up to my work 
at all? How plain Susan looked again, poor 
child! Her improved looks were only the 
result of shoe-buckles and crimping pins.*' 

" Mr. John Dysart does not seem to think 
her plain." 

" Oh ! Jack puts on that manner with 
every one. Now, if you had said George 
Blake ! — do you know that Susan and 
George Blake ai*e walking home together 
in the moonlight?" 

"Yes; if matters stood diflferently, I 
should have my suspicions," said good, 
sincere Miss Jemima. " It crossed my mind 
for a moment, just from some look on her 
face, that she might have written ; but no ; I 
am sure Susan is too well-principled a little 
girl to do anything so indecorous." 

" Indecorous ? Writing a letter in- 
decorous ?" 

" Susan is engaged, Portia. She was 
talking to me very prettily of Tom Collinson 
on the way to the Casino. Susan is too well- 
principled a girl to forget an absent lover." 

" But at the same time she might remem- 
ber a present one," answered Portia Ffrench. 



CHAPTER VIL 

An artificial world of harlequiii-liued tinsel 
gaiety : a horribly real one of gaunt hunger, 
noisome disease, grim death ! In the squares 
and promenades bands of music, singers of 
Parisian love-songs, ladies to whom life were 
insupportable without five or six changes of 
dress a day ; in the by-streets and alleys of 
the town, pestilence — ^her list of victims 
swelling hourly. The parish priests are 
wom-out with shriving the dying, bur^g 
the dead (yesterday a priest himself was 
buried). One or two cholera cases, quickly 
hushed up by hotel-keepers and others in 
authority, have already occurred among the 
better classes. 

Such is the state of things in the gay 
little watering-place St. Maur at this moment, 
and at the end of another two days Miss 
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Jemima and Portia have gravitated, each 
into her natural and appointed sphere of 
action. 

It would be unjust to say that Portia 
Ffirench's heart was an absolutely hard one. 
In a showy, impulsive way Portia had often 
at home performed acts of charity towards 
the poor ; mostly towards the cleanly, good- 
looking ones, and in the absence of infectious 
disease. She was not inaccessible to com- 
passion, as an abstract feeling, and under the 
most favourable circumstances. Dirt, dis- 
ease, the foul air, the fouler sights that they 
must encounter who carry compassion into 
practice, were simply invincibly repugnant to 
her. There were human beings, doubtless, 
created for such work ; she was not. It was 
a fault, she confessed, of her organization. 
Were there not people so constituted as to 
turn faint at certain odours, at being in the 
presence of certain animals ? Well, she also 
had inborn repugnances of temperament; 
repugnances which were too plainly laws of 
nature for her ever to feel it a duty to rebel 
against them. 

"A horrible creeping instinct tells me 
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that you have been among the cholera 
haunts," she remarked to Miss Jemima, four- 
and-twenty hours after their meeting with 
the coffins outside the cemetery gates. " If 
you have, don't tell me ! I'm sure Ufe is not 
so sweet that one need fret at leaving it, but 
not" — turning away with a shiver — " not by 
such a disgusting road as that." 

" It's a very short road, my dear," said 
old Miss Jemima, calmly. "At the point 
where all roads meet, I fancy, 'twill matter 
little by which particular one we shall have 
travelled." 

And from this moment forward there 
seemed to be a tacit understanding between 
them that there should be perfect liberty and 
few questionings as to the manner in which 
each filled up her days. 

Into the gay dancing and dressing 
section of the world of which I spoke there 
might be some difficulty to penetrate. Even 
Portia had to subdue her pride and seek Mrs. 
Ironside Ramsay's acquaintance, then court 
introductions to one after another of the 
small potentates of the hour, before she could 
find herself included in " the " set of visitors 
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who led the fashion and governed their 
fellow-butterflies in the quest of pleasure. 
But in the section of the world towards which 
Jemima Ffrench's tastes inclined no in- 
troductions were needed. Crazy doors stood 
wide open, emaciated hands were upheld, 
glazed eyes upturned, to whomsoever would 
enter — Protestant or Catholic, priest or lay- 
man — and give help ! 

Of sickness of all kinds Jemima Ffrench 
had had the experience of a camp-surgeon : 
the sight of men wanting bread was not un- 
known to her. Of the two together, sickness 
and starvation hand in hand, she had never 
seen the like as now she saw in this pros- 
perous little watering-place of the Great 
Empire. The lack of clean water was, of 
itself, a thing to make your heart sore. Pure 
water, aye, it might be got from the fountain 
on the hill up yonder, but who was to fetch 
it ? With the mother or father, or both, of 
some miserable family down on the clay floor 
that was to be their death-pillow, who was to 
think of such details as wholesome water 
for the children or for the sick ? "If they 
are to die, they are to die,'* say the neigh- 
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hours, crossing themselves. "The Lord 
knows His own work best; His will be done." 
Every Sunday, in his sermon, the good cur6 
— ^not afraid, it seemed, for one, of frighten- 
ing away visitors — told the people that they 
must bestir themselves, or perish as their 
fathers had done during the last cholera visit- 
ation ; impiety, to speak of the Lord's will, 
yet make no effort to cleanse their houses 
and courts, or walk a poor Uttle mile up-hill 
for water that might be the water of life for 
their children. And still no one cleansed 
anything, and no one fetched water, and 
steadily, steadily increased the number of 
fiinerals each day (in the garden of the 
Petit Tambour the drone of the priest's 
voice was constant as the hum of the 
bees among the flowers) : and Jemima 
Ffrench, instead of spending her forenoons 
only, began to spend her entire days, from 
breakfast till dinner-time, in the houses of 
the sick and dying. 

She met the priests there, and the sisters 
of mercy of the parish, and Adam Byng: 
and soon between all these people, the rigid 
Breton Catholics, the strict Anglo-Protestant, 
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the ktitudinarian old Quaker, a kind of free- 
masoniy of charity was established. Between 
Adam Byng and Miss Jemima arose a friend- 
ship; a very taciturn one! Adam was not 
a man of many words ; neither in these lowly 
chambers of death was there occasion for 
much speech ; but still a genuine friendship, 
bom of the sympathy of kin natures, not 
chance. Portia, it is remarked, cares httle 
now to speak of the companions whose plea- 
sures she shared during her stay in Brittany. 
Miss Jemima will love to recall the grey 
stooping figure of Adam Byng while she 
lives. 

Six days had passed since the arrival of 
Teddy and George Blake in St. Maur. To- 
morrow little Lord Dormer was to get a 
final answer to his suit. He was more in 
love than ever : he was also a thousand times 
more doubtful as to his fate. During the 
first day or two of his probation, Portia 
Ffrench had given him as much encourage- 
ment as a man under such circumstances 
could hope for ; Teddy Josselin standing by, 
the spectator, it seemed, of a play in which 
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he was but indiflferently interested. Then 
her mood changed, cruelly, incomprehen- 
sibly, to Lord Dormer, who was too obtuse 
to discern the wires by which a character 
Uke Portia's is set in motion ; and John 
Dysart, to whom since the Casino dance she 
had scarcely spoken, came again into favour. 
In vain Lord Dormer chafed, in vain Miss 
Jemima expostulated. " What are you afraid 
of, my dear aunt ?'* Portia would say to the 
latter. " As I used to tell you when I was 
a girl. Jack is married. There can be no 
danger for either of us. Besides, what am 
I to do? Ted Josselin I am forbidden to 
look at, George Blake is nowhere — or teach- 
ing Susan Fielding to paint buttercups " 

" And Lord Dormer ? After coming here 
in the poor little man's yacht ?" 

" Ah I that is just the reason why I have 
nothing to say to him now. After being 
bored by Lord Dormer in a yacht at sea, is 
it to be expected that I am to be bored by 
Lord Dormer on dry land? The fact is, 
when one has no serious intentions (and I 
have none), the first thing one desires in 
people is that they should be outwardly 
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creditable. Jack Dysart is always creditable. 
You admit yourself how good-looking he is, 
how well he dresses, how well he talks. If 
Lord Dormer would have the amount of his 
wealth, or even his pedigree, legibly written, 
and hung as a placard round his neck, it 
might be different. Till then I really must 
prefer one of nature's bankrupt noblemen, 
like poor old Jack." 

And, as far as it went, this explanation 
was a sincere one. Few people better under- 
stood the value of self-confession than Portia 
Ffrench, stopping short always at a certain 
discreet point of reservation. She did like 
John Dysart, as she had done when she was 
sixteen, because of his handsome person, his 
good air, the attention they called forth — 
** the two handsomest people in the place," 
she was wont to say, whenever they appeared 
in public together. But his attentions had, 
in truth, a value, his society a fascination, 
quite apart from all this. Lord Dormer's 
homage to her was undisputed : John Dysart 
owed, or Portia believed him to owe, another 
allegiance. She was not only holding him 
captive at her side : she was winning him 
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from the side of anotiber woman. And for 
his good, poor dear fellow 1 for her good. 

" The Eamsajs are the worst possible 
kind of friends for you. Jack," she would say, 
Portia Ffrench assuming an elder sister's 
tone with John Dysart ! " Of Mrs. Bamsay 
we won't speak. I am certain the honourable 
Ironside gets money out of you at ecarteJ* 

" Never," answers John Dysart, with 
perfect truth. " Ironside Ramsay is an out- 
and-out good fellow, and — extremely unlucky 
at cards ! You are prejudiced, Portia." 

"And you consider Mrs. Bamsay good 
style ?" 

" I thought we decided not to speak of 
Mrs. Ramsay ?" 

" I can't imagine why you give them so 
little of your society. You came with them ; 
I suppose you mean to go away with them. 
Why are you so much with me in the inter- 
val ? Impossible that any one who admires 
Blanche Ramsay can admire Portia Ffrench." 

"Are you in earnest, Portia? Do you 
tell me to spend more of my time with the 
Bamsays ?" 

" I tell you to spend your time with the 
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people you really care for, Mr. Dysart. If 
you care for me, stay with me.'* 

To most women of her age this would 
have been playing with terribly edged tools ; 
but Portia felt herself beyond the reach of 
danger, and the knowledge that she did so 
gave John Dysart redoubled zest in her 
society. For whom did this girl of one-and- 
twenty care ? for what stakes was she play- 
ing ? She had been able to guard her own 
secrets, he knew. Would she be able to 
guard her heart, if heart she possessed, as 
successfully ? Her courage, her mendacity, 
the vein of weary non-enjoyment that ran 
through even her hghtest moods, piqued his 
curiosity. On the day when he came to 
understand her, the main interest of the 
flirtation would probably be over. Meantime 
he put the game unreservedly into her hands, 
just as in the old days when they used to 
bank together at Van John. A face Uke 
Portia's was a decidedly pleasant object to 
have at one's side during these long summer 
days ; his jfriendship with the Ironside Eam- 
says was not seriously endangered by the 
intimacy : he had as many dinners and break- 
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fasts as lie liked at Teddy Josselin's hotel 
and expense, and at little odd moments had 
already won over thirty pounds of Teddy 
JosseUn's money. Cousins like these. Jack 
felt, were manifestations of Providence too 
beautiful and too rare to be neglected. 

Pleasant, penniless, easy-tempered crea* 
tures who toss about the world, a new 
acquaintance for every day of the year, are 
seldom, alas 1 very noble or disinterested in 
their motives. If a pretty woman would 
smile on him, if a man would ask him to 
dinner and back his own play at ecartS after- 
wards, tTack Dysart was contented. Beyond 
to-morrow he seldom looked ; and if, by any 
chance, an embarrassing to-morrow dawned, 
why, the first train up to Paris, or out of 
Paris, as the case might be, was his ordinary 
deus ex machind for setting things straight. 
I don't know, capital companion though he 
was, that Jack was a very desirable kind of 
antagonist at any game. Principles are 
abstract things ; and a man leading the life 
Mr. John Dysart led has really scarcely 
time to deal with abstractions ; besides, 
people with nothing to lose faU, sometimes. 
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into a kind of knack of winning that is 
curious. 

Six days, as I said, had passed by. It 
was Thursday evening again, the evening of 
the weekly dress ball at the Casino. " Not 
the slightest necessity for you to be a victim, 
Aunt Jem," said Portia, looking compassion- 
ately at Miss Jemima's tired face when the 
time for starting came ; " much better let me 
go with the de Miremonts." The de Mire- 
monts were a youthful bride and bridegroom, 
spending their honeymoon at the Hotel Ben- 
jamin. " Let me run at once and bid little 
Madame de Miremont wait for me.'^ 

But Miss Jemima had made up her mind 
to be a victim ; to let Portia go out under 
other charge than her own no more. Making 
her way back from some narrow alley through 
the Paroisse, or High Street of St. Maur, 
this afternoon, she had come suddenly upon 
Mr. John Dysart in attendance on her niece ; 
and something in the face and manner of 
both had aroused all the smouldering Dysart 
terror, ever ready to burst forth in Jemima 
Ffirench's heart. " As long as we remain in 
France, Portia — not many days more, thank 
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Heaven ! — I shall feel it my duty to watch 
you/' she remarked, as they walked along 
the narrow open gallery (Portia a picture in 
her floating muslin skirts, her head un- 
covered, for the night was intensely hot, a sin- 
gle white rose in her jetty hair ; Miss Jemima, 
erect in the black moir^ that had been her 
best dress for fifteen years, a masterpiece of 
Miss Budd's in the way of head-dress). " K 
I only look as I feel, I know how out of place 
I shall be in any scene of gaiety to-night. 
But I wiU keep to my post, I will keep to 
my post. You and Mr. John Dysart will meet 
each other no more except in my presence." 

Portia turned round short. "And you 
will not go near these disgusting cholera 
people again ? My dear Aunt Jem, only say 
that, and om* compact is made. You know 
I haven't dared kiss you for a week past! 
Say you won't enter any of those horrible 
dens of infection again?" 

"After to-morrow, no," said Miss Jemima, 
a little sadly. " I feel my strength failing ; 
I cannot waste that, with the thought of 
Richard wanting me at home; and my 
money is gonel" 
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"What! the seven pounds that was to 
have bought you a new black silk ?" 

"In such company as I have been 
amongst, child, one does not remember silk 
dresses." 

Miss Jemima walked gravely on, and 
Portia could not but remark that the fine 
old soldier's step was heavy ; that her head 
stooped a little as she walked. The natural 
results, as Portia had always foreseen, of 
these Quixotic ideas of nursing miserable 
foreigners, who had, or ought to have, their 
own firiends to look after them. Money 
gone, spirits gone, health weakened. Any 
darker misgiving — the possibility of death 
leaving the " horrible dens of infection " 
and showing his ill-bred face among the 
upper classes did not at present cross her 
mind. 

It was the brightest, fullest ball of the 
whole summer; Portia Ffrench and little 
Madame de Miremont, a rose and white wax 
doll of seventeen, the acknowledged beauties. 
Wherever Portia went she felt, rather than 
heard, a murmur of admiration, to her the 
most delicious music that the world could 
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yield. She kneW that Mrs. Ramsay's 
costly Pompadour silk, fresh yesterday 
from Worth's, was eclipsed by her plain 
white muslin, whose outside value was 
twenty francs; knew that John Dysart, for 
the first time since the renewal of their 
intimacy, was beginning to lose his head a 
little; that Teddy Josselin's eyes followed 
her wherever she moved; Lord Dormer's 
condition was, of course, too patent to every 
one to take into account. The certainty that 
her reign was limited, that not one of these 
men whom she held in fetters to-night but 
might free himself, or insist upon the others 
obtaining their freedom, on the morrow, only 
added the last keen gambler's edge to her 
enjoyment. " I dance as the prisoners during 
the French Revolution used to dance," she 
whispered once to Teddy as he passed beside 
her and John Dysart in the intervals of a 
waltz: "pleasure to-night, to-morrow the 
guillotine ; or grandmamma, or some dread- 
ful explanation of some kind. This kind of 
thing wont go on for ever." 

" That it most certainly will not," repUed 
Teddy, a good deal of meaning in his voice ; 
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then sauntered coolly away to join old Miss 
Jemima in the card-room. 

"Capital little fellow, our cousin Ted!" 
remarked John Dysart, looking after him. " I 
don't know how it is, but in spite of all you 
say, Portia, I can never get it out of my head 
that little Ted Josselin is your Destiny." 

" I try to like all my relations," answered 
Portia, demurely; " I consider it a duty." 

" Oh, come 1 you don't like me a quarter 
as well as you do Ted? — don't tell stories, 
Portia, I know it I If I were to tell you how 
many times I chose you to dance or sit out 
with any given partner, would you obey 
me?" 

" I have never obeyed any one in my life 
yet," said Portia. 

"And you are not in the least under 
orders to-night ? Now, confess : you know, 
my dear child, you can't say ' No ' without 
blushing." 

"But I do say 'No,'" looking at him 
straight ; " and I certainly don't feel as if I 
were blushing. If the number of times I 
dance, or do not dance, with any one here is 
of as little moment to Ted Josselin as it is 
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to myself, his peace of mind won't suffer 
mucli." 

She had never given one of John Dysart's 
half-tender speeches so decisive a counter- 
thrust before. He looked at the black eyes 
that met his own so coldly, and asked himself 
whether, in the long run^ Blanche Bamsay 
would not be a very much pleasanter kind of 
woman to get on with than Portia Ffrench ? 
In the long run, yes ; but in the short one ? 
— for the present? Well, for the present 
John Dysart had never so thoroughly made 
up his nund as he did at this moment to 
decipher the enigma of his cousin Portia's 
heart. 

A boating excursion had already been 
planned, much against Miss Jemima's wish, 
for to-morrow afternoon : Madame de Mire- 
mont to be the chaperon, Portia and Susan 
Fielding the young ladies of the party ; the 
gentlemen, John Dysart, Teddy Josselin, and 
George Blake. Little Lord Dormer, by 
Portia's special request, to hear nothing of 
the expedition till it was over. 

'^ And now I have a great mind to knock 
ihB whole scheme on the head," remarked 
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Miss Jemima to Teddy, when he joined her 
in the card-room. **I am not easy about 
Portia — I mean the weather is too hot to 
trust her out till evening. Oh dear, that 
man again!" Miss Jemima had taken up 
her post at an angle which commanded not 
only a distant view of the ball-room, but of 
the dqor through which the dancers defiled 
in and out to the veranda. " That dreadful 
man again I" 

** What man ?" said Teddy, looking in all 
directions but the right one. 

"Why, John Dysart. Mr. Josselin, I 
wish you would let me talk to you for one 
minute seriously." 

Teddy seated himself at Miss Jemima's 
side, and inclined his ear to listen. 

"After all that has passed I cannot, of 
course, expect you and my niece Portia to 
have very much to say to each other. As 
far as the world's opinion goes it might, 
indeed, have been as well that we had not 
come across you here." 

"You mustn't say that," interrupted 
Teddy. "Putting Portia aside, you know 
what pleasure it gives me to come across you." 
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" Don't pay me compUments, sir. John 
Dysart paid compliments the first night I 
spoke to him, and I believe I was fool enough 
to be pleased by them. I wish that man was 
— in Norway I from my heart I do 1" 

" John Dysart ? Why, he's one of the 
best fellows going," said Teddy. " I thought 
every one liked John Dysart." 

"I do not," said Miss Jemima; "or, 
which comes to the same thing, I don't like 
to see my niece Portia like him as she does." 

A faint little flush rose to Teddy's face. 
** Portia does well to amuse herself," he 
answered, quietly. " Jack is the best-looking 
fellow and the best waltzer here. Besides, 
Portia always was fond of him." 

" I know it," said Miss Jemima. " That 
is precisely why I blame myself for having 
allowed a renewal of the intimacy. Grood 
heavens — again ! the third dance ! No, they 
have gone out under the balcony; I shall 
follow." 

Teddy Josselin laid his hand on Miss 
Jemima. " Aunt Jemima," he began, sooth- 
ingly — " I beg pardon, but you know I had 
got so into the habit of calling you Aunt 
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Jemima — ^it is quite unnecessary, believe me, 
for you to flurry yourself about Portia. Let 
us two have a game at piquet, half-firanc 
points — do ? Jolly for us old chaperons to 
gamble while the young ones flirt. I know 
Portia is all right, and '* 

"And I," cried Miss Jemima, energeti- 
cally, " say that Portia is all wrong. This is 
a Ught matter to you, of course." 

("Very, indeed," said Teddy, stroking his 
moustache.) 

"The time is over when you had a 
right to take umbrage at your cousin's 
conduct. It is no light matter to me. I 
have seen Uttle or nothing of her during the 
last five days — ^there I reproach myself; I 
have thought of strangers while I should 
have minded the duty that lay to my hand, 
and now I see the progress that John Dysart 
— dangerous, unprincipled man that he is — 
has made in her regard. Look at them at 
this moment!" 

The two figures were slowly pacing up 
and down in the moonlight, not many yards 
away from the open window by which Miss 
Jemima sat. 
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"They are a fine-looking couple," said 
Teddy, approvingly. " I must say I should 
be glad if Portia would leave off dancing with 
Dormer ; it doesn't become her." 

" I would rather see Portia dance all her 
life — aye, all her life — ^with Lord Dormer than 
go on as she does now with John Dysart," 
said Miss Jemima, " If you had the good, 
kindly heart I once gave you credit for, 
Teddy Josselin, you would feel a Httle more 
as I do.'* 

Teddy seated himself upright, and looked 
thoughtful. "Are you really in earnest. 
Aunt Jemima ?" he asked. "Does it really 
annoy you that Portia should try her small 
weapons on Jack Dysart's battered old 
heart ?" 

"You — ^you seem to forget that John 
Dysart has a wife already," said Miss 
Jemima, a blush like a girl's [rising on her 
honest cheek. " What weapons can Portia, 
can any woman, seek to bring against a 
married man's heart ?" 

" Ah ! I never thought of it in that hght," 
said Teddy ; " but the fact is, one forgets at 
times who is married and who is not. Well, 
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would you really like Portia to have less to 
say to John Dysart ?" 

" It isn't a question of what I like,*' 
answered Miss Jemima, shaking her head. 

" Yes, but it is," said Teddy. " I'm not 
going to have you cut up like this for all the 
Jack Dysarts in creation. The thing must 
be seen to." 

He rose, tried to look stem ; then, catch- 
ing sight of himself in a mirror just opposite, 
smiled ; took a pair of cream-coloured gloves 
from his pocket, drew them on with the care 
that a very close fit, even of Jouvin's, 
requires, and passed on into the ball- 
room. 

The room, as it happened, was nearly 
deared. It was the interval between two 
round dances, and the dancers had all 
thronged out to breathe whatever cool air 
might be obtained under the veranda out- 
side. In a comer, talking with depressed 
cheerfulness, as women do in seasons of 
neglect, to some old lady at her side, was 
Mrs* Ironside Eamsay. The weapons of 
reprisal lay ready to Ted Josselin's hand. 
Blanche Bamsay had arrived at that autumnal 
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time of life when, partnerless at a ball, a 
woman may say with dignity, "Ah, my 
dancing days are over ; aU I look for now is 
some one nice to come and talk to me 1'* and 
yet, if she is invited to dance, feel young 
enough to accept with gra/Ce, and prove a 
dangerous rival to half the giris in the room. 
A blush of well-pleased surprise rose to her 
face when Teddy Josselin crossed the room, 
and asked her, as if all his happiness depended 
on her answer, for the next waltz. 

" Why, Mr. Josselin, we shall see Ironside 
desert ecarte next! I thought you never 
waltzed ?" 

"Almost never,*' says Teddy, looking his 
handsomest, and throwing the most pleading 
look of which he is master into his blue eyes. 
" Won't you be the exception ?" 

Not grammar, I admit, but flattery no 
amount of Lindley Murray could have im- 
proved in the ears of a poor little woman of 
four-and-thirty, whose accustomed faithftd 
attendant is at this moment walking in the 
moonlight with a rival a dozen years younger 
than herself 1 The first bars of the waltz 
strike up, and Blanche Eamsay's hand steals 
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under Ted Josselin's arm; they float away 
together, pause; Teddy begins to whisper 
soft nothings into his partner's ear; when 
the dance is over stations himself at her side 
in one of the most conspicuous places in the 
ball-room, and asks leave.to fan her. 

Coming in from the garden with Jack 
Dysart, this was the little picture on which 
Portia's eyes rested. For a moment she 
could scarce beUeve what she saw: Teddy 
presuming to dance ! and with Blanche Bam- 
say 1 Then, it could only be an accident, 
thought Portia, hfting her head in the air. 
Blanche Eamsay, of course, had waylaid him, 
and Teddy, with his usual supineness, had 
voted it less exertion to dance than to resist. 
But when a galop began, and they danced 
together again, and when more fanning went 
on afterwards, and finally, not a look for any 
one but his partner, when Teddy led Mrs. 
Bamsay out under the veranda, the smiles, 
the brightness, began to fade ominously 
fi'om Portia's face. 

" You don't hear a word I am saying," 
remarked John Dysart, who was watching all 
this by-play attentively. " I never knew 
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before, my dear Portia, that your face could 
look so " 

" lU-tempered ; use the right word," cried 
Portia, recovering herself. " If you had such 
martyrdom in the shape of lancers before you 
as I have, I don't suppose you would look 
pleasant." 

As she spoke httle Lord Dormer advanced 
to claim her. 

" Remember your promise about to- 
morrow," whispered John Dysart, before 
she quitted his arm. " Let no Destiny inter- 
fere." 

" Of course not," answered Portia, but 
without meeting his eyes. " Don't I always 
remember my promises? Oh dear, dear!" 
turning to Lord Dormer, " do you really 
think there will be breathing space for us ? 
Wouldn't it be much nicer to go to Aunt 
Jemima and look on ?" 

But after waiting in misery, unable to 
approach her, through half the evening. Lord 
Dormer was not going to be cheated even of 
the poor consolation of his set of lancers. 
There was plenty of breathing space if they 
went to the other end of the room, and he 
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had already engaged twa couples for their set 
— only their own vis-a-vis wanting. Just at 
this moment Teddy and Mrs. Ramsay passed 
along. 

" Will you be our vis-d-vis^ Mr. Jossehn ?" 
asked Portia, quickly. 

"What for? lancers?" returned Teddy. 
" Thanks, no ; I never work out geometrical 
puzzles for amusement." 

" But your partner, perhaps, would help 
you through the figures," remarked Portia. 

As she said this her eyes met his ; and 
Teddy knew that there was afa entreaty in 
them. 

"Would you mind dancing a square 
dance with me?" he whispered, turning with 
his soft petitioning air to Mrs. Ramsay. " I 
am half-ashamed to ask you." 

But Mrs. Ramsay, it seemed, liked square 
dances ; philosophically forestalling the time, 
she said gaily, the not-far-distant time, when 
square dances would be the only ones left 
her. And so Portia and Teddy Jossehn 
found themselves bowing, "setting," touch- 
ing the tips of each other's fingers, and 
going through all the other evolutions of the 
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lancers with great coldness and ceremony; 
both apparently engrossed in their partners' 
conversation during the comparatively lucid 
intervals of the performance. 

Once, and once only, they spoke : it was 
in the zig-zag round of hand-shaking that 
takes place in the final figure. " Your next 
dance is with me, sir 1 " whispered Portia, 
fimng her eyes steadily on her cousin's 
face. 

" What — to dance it ? '* returned Teddy, 
looking the picture of innocent surprise. 

" I am indifierent about that. No, not to 
dance it would please me best: I want to 
talk to you. Do you refuse ?" 

'* Do I ever refiise you anything ? " 

The interchange of these few words had 
thrown the whole figure into a state of chaos. 
Lord Dormer grew fever-hot with irritation. 
"How glad I shall be when to-morrow 
comes ! " he remarked, a minute or two later, 
as Portia was walking round the room on 
his arm. " I never felt so nervous in my 
life. Miss Ffrench ; no, not on the evening 
before the Derby : Fm sure I didn't.'* 

It was the most enthusiastic compliment 
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Lord Dormer could have oflfered to any 
woman. 

" Nervous ! what about ? " said Portia, 
suppressing a smile. ^* Oh ! I think I know 
what you mean. Who would have beUeved 
that, at your age, you could remember any- 
thing so long ? '* 

" At my age ! Why, I shall be twenty- 
one in October. My own master, Miss 
Ffrench," looking at her plaintively; "able 
to do as I please with myself, and all I 
possess." 

" Can't you do as you please now ? " 
"With myself, of course. I don't know 
about — ah — er — a minor making settlements." 
" The doubt is a most important one," 
said Portia, gravely. 

She refused, point-blank, to walk with 
Lord Dormer under the veranda, declaring 
that she had had enough of moonlight — 
" Yes, and of sentiment and everything else 
that goes with moonlight" — to last her 
her life. Teddy Josselin and his partner, 
accidentally, no doubt, remained also in the 
baU-room. The next dance was a cotillon, 
led by John Dysart and his charming little 
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bride, Madame de Miremont. " I never 
could remember the figures of a cotillon in 
my life, but if you would teach me, Miss 
Ffi'ench, make allowance for my ignorance ? " 
whispered Lord Dormer, with tenderness. 

"Unfortunately, I am engaged already,*' 
answered Portia; "that is to say," with a 
glance at Teddy, who still kept beside Mrs. 
Bamsay in a comer, " if my partner remem- 
bers to claim me." 

" I shouldn't have thought Miss Ffrench 
would wait for any man," remarked Lord 
Dormer, who had followed the direction of 
her eyes. 

" Nor would she, unless the air were at a 
temperature that makes waiting more plea- 
sant than exertion," said Portia. 

However, when the first few bars had 
been played, Ted Josselin rose, hovered a 
moment or two by Mrs. Kamsay's side, then, 
still keeping possession of her fan, came 
across the room to Portia. " Our dance, I 
think. Miss Ffi-ench ? " 

She took his arm without a word, 
leaving Lord Dormer alone to study the 
figures of the cotillon. " Take me outside. 
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Teddy; the air here is stifling. No, not 
this way ; we will go out by the other door. 
You have to return Mrs. Ramsay*s fan." 

"I think not, my love. She has been 
good-natured enough to lend it to me.'* 

" Teddy 1 " (a tremble in her voice), 
"will you return that woman's fan or not ?" 

" Suppose I say, not ? " 

"You would not be so imkind. You 
know I don't Uke Mrs. Eamsay. Teddy — 
dearest — give her back her fan ! '' 

" Do you know, Portia, that you are the 
most unreasonable woman living ? " 

" Certainly, I know it, and I also know 
all that you have in your heart to say to me : 
* You like to have Jack Dysart, Lord Dormer, 
every man in the room, at your feet ; and I 
am to talk to Aunt Jemima, play cards, keep 
quiet any way I choose, and watch you.' 
Ted, it is true ! I confess myself. I have no 
right to ask you anything, only — only I do 
ask it ! Take Mrs. Ramsay back her fan." 

" To-morrow, my dear. She has pro- 
mised to lend it me till to-morrow morn- 
mg. 

" What ! you visit the Eamsays at their 
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hotel ? Oh, Teddy, how mean-spirited, how 
disgracefiil of you 1 ** 

"An act of simple justice; you have 
taken away Jack Dysart ! Besides, I really 
am fond of Mrs. Ramsay. She's the right 
height for me; I Kke her step; I like the 
way she looks up at one with those sleepy 
hazel eyes." 

They went into the yellow moonlight, the 
fan still between Teddy's hands, and walked, 
without exchanging a word, to an angle in 
:the path at the fdrthep end of the grounds, 
iihe very spot where Teddy had come upon 
Portia and Jack Dysart on the night of his 
.-arrival. 

Then Portia stopped abruptly. "And 
liow — ^how is all this going to end ? " broke, 
with an accent almost of genuine passion, 
from her lips. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

She quitted his arm, and moved a pace or 
two from his side. "How is all this to 
end ?" she repeated, impetuously. 

"To end ? Why, how do all cotillons 
end ?" said Teddy Josselin. " I don't quite 
remember the order of the figures myself, 
but " 

" Talk sense, sir, if you please. You are 
not talking to Mrs. Ramsay now. How is all 
this to end between you and me ?" 

"Oh, I understand. You are cleverer 
than me, Portia ; you can answer the ques- 
tion best. Besides, the solution is in your 
own hands." 

" In mine ?" 

" In yours. I've seen a good deal of this 
kind of grief in my hfe," said Teddy with the 
air of a sexagenarian philosopher, " and have 
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always remarked that one side is to blame — 
not the man's side. Men in such things 
follow pretty much where they are led." 
Teddy smiled just enough to show his even 
white teeth, and looked up at the moon. 

" Grief — for I know enough of your 
language to guess what you mean — ^griefl 
You mean to say," Portia's voice trembled 
" that you and I have come to grief 
already ?" 

" Not quite, but a remarkably close imita- 
tion of it," said Teddy Josselin. "You must 
know that, just as well as I do, my dear 
Portia." 

"I know that you are unkind — unge- 
nerous," broke forth Portia. "You take 
your own way in everything (look how you 
went to stay with the Eawdons, in spite of 
all that I have said about your intimacy with 
that person), and deny me the right — well, I 
won't even talk about liberty, but — of the 
commonest amusement. You forget what 
my position is." 

" Never. You take very good care I shall 
not." 

" You forget that half of what you are 
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pleased to consider my crimes are acts of 
policy, undertaken for your sake." 

"Coming to France in Dormer's yacht, 
for instance ?" 

"Most undoubtedly. Does not grand- 
mamma take it for granted that I shall be 
twentieth Baroness of Throgmorton ? What 
object but your good could I have had in 
wearying myself with such a man?" 

" And Jack Dysart ?" 

" Jack Dysart relieves me from the 
trouble of Lord Dormer." 

"And the next comer from the trouble of 
Jack Dysart? I understand. You must 
always remember, my dear, that I have not 
complained. I've given Jack breakfasts and 
dinners, and lost my money to him at ecarte, 
because you bid me, and come here of an 
evening and drank sugar- water over penny- 
whist with the Frenchmen, and never made 
myself intrusive or disagreeable in any way. 
It's only when you ask me how things are 
likely to end that I speak at all." 

" And then, your answer is ?" 

"That it rests altogether with yourself. 
In these days," went on Teddy, warming 
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into unwonted eloquence, " I don't suppose 
fellows are ever frantically jealous — nothing 
of the Othello sort of fire in fellows now. 
But a man knows the opinions of his set, and 
acts up to them. I'm not in the set of — of 
Dolly Wynne, let us say. The men I call my 
friends are — ^it sounds like the speech of a 
prig, but I can't help it, you make me speak 
— are men of honour, my dear child." 

" Honour ! " stammered Portia, her face 
turning white. "Why, of course they are. 
Who is talking of honour ? What do you 
-mean by mentioning such a word to me?" 

" It does seem rather ill-timed," answered 
Teddy, unconscious of sarcasm; "but, you 
see, one must have a standing-point some- 
where, and I make mine there." 

"And my actions are — that I should 

speak the words ! are not to your ?" 

" If they went much further, they would 
be neither to your honour nor to mine," said 
Teddy, helping her ; " and if you will listen 
to my advice, 'Tia, you'll pull up short now. 
I was never the kind of fellow to watch and 
suspect and keep guard over a woman. I 
haven't the energy. Besides, to my mind. 
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anything that wanted so much looking after 
would be too great a bore to be worth keep- 
ing. But, as far as I can, you know, I shall 
do my duty to you — to you, and to myself, 
too." 

"Duty!" Out of the mouth of Teddy 
JosseliQ — Teddy Jossehn, whom she had ever 
held to be lighter, shallower, even than her- 
self, had come this word, which practically 
was without a place in Portia's vocabulary. 
Her eyes filled ; a choking sensation rose in 
her throat. To the superior endowment of a 
hearty endowment which, in spite of all his 
fiHivolity, raised Teddy's nature into so diffe- 
rent a class to hers, she was blind. To 
recognize the existence of a heart you must 
probably possess one; and, as I have re- 
marked, Portia was at all times easier to 
reach through her intellect than through her 
feelings. Still, the woman lives not but will 
bow down before, even while she outwardly 
resents, the first show of superior moral 
strength in the man she loves ; and Portia 
Ffi:»ench admired, respected Teddy Jossehn, 
as she had never done in her life yet, while 
he spoke. Difficult, indeed, to say how far 
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the future of that contradictory, impression- 
able, unemotional character of hers wae in- 
fluenced by the attitude taken, in all sim- 
plicity, by poor little Teddy Josselin at this 
moment ! 

" And you'll come to-morrow, Ted ? Yes 
— yes ; I'm going to turn over a new leaf; 
L'm never going to flirt again ; and I'll send 
Lord Dormer back to England, and Jack 
Dysart to the Eamsays — ^afl^er to-morrow! 
The party is made up. The de Miremonts 
have accepted, and I sent notes to Susan 
Fielding and Mr. Blake this evening. It 
would be worse than imprudent, it would be 
ridiculous, to put it off* because I have talked 
to you for half-an-hour in the moonhght. 
You know that Jack Dysart has suspicions, 
as it is." 

They were walking slowly back together 
across the garden; the cotillon was over; 
everybody preparing to leave the Casino. 

" Do you refuse me, Ted ? Will you 
oblige me to set people talking by breaking 
up the party at the last ?" 

" There won't be wind enough to get us 
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out of the harbour," said Teddy, lazily. 
" We shall aU have sunstrokes, or worse. I 
read in * Galignani ' to-day that the people are 
dying here of cholera by hundreds." 

"But that is on shore, not on sea. 
Now, sir ! I'm sure I've given up enough for 
you » 

" Prospectively ! " 

"Make this sacrifice for me. You will 
have Madame de Miremont to talk to, and 
Susan Fielding, not counting me. I promise 
you, you won't be bored. We are all to meet 
at the St. Sauveur pier at five, and not return 
till quite late, in the cool of the evening. 
Now, say Yes." 

" Well, Yes, then — if I happen not to 
have died of cholera meantime." 

They reached the veranda of the Casino 
as Teddy spoke, and found Miss Jemima and 
John Dysart side by side. Lord Dormer, 
desperate with jealousy at Portia's prolonged 
absence, had gone back some time ago to his 
hotel. 

"They are putting out the lights," re- 
marked Miss Jemima, sententiously : in 
escaping fi'om the Scylla of Jack Dysart, she 
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by no means intended Portia to fall back 
upon the Charybdis of Teddy Josselin, " Five 
minutes more, and " 

"Five minutes more, and everything in 
our lives would be changed," cried Portia. 
"I never can get pathetic about accidents 
that would have happened if something else 
had only happened first. The de Miremonts 
are here still, I see, — ahl you, too, Mr. 
Dysart? All the nicest people left to the 
last." 

" The nicest people may as well walk back 
in each other's society," remarked John 
Dysart, addressing Miss Jemima. " To my 
mind this is the most enjoyable part of the 
whole evening." 

And accordingly, a minute or two later, 
they were all returning in a party towards 
the town : Madame de Miremont leaning on 
her young husband's arm — a bewitching little 
picture, with her white satin hood enclosing 
her baby pink-and- white face; John Dysart 
resolutely attentive to old Miss Jemima; 
Teddy Josselin and Portia following last. 

The night seemed at each instant to grow 
hotter. The sea was quivering, like a sheet 
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of molten copper, under the waning yellow 
moon, the air so intensely still that the lungs 
laboured to draw breath: a curious bluish 
haze veiled all the suburb of St. Sauveur 
across the harbour. " DeUcious night ! 
Eeal southern temperature, is it not ?'* said 
John Dysart. He had taken off his opera- 
hat, and was sauntering along, bareheaded, 
by Miss Jemima's side. Not often we get 
such weather as this, here in the north." 

" It is the weather of death," answered 
Jemima Fifrench, looking slowly round her. 
"There will be a score more funerals than 
usual to-morrow morning. I have seen that 
blue mist too often in my life to be mistaken 
about its meaning." 

Just at the entrance of the town, a ghastly 
sight greeted them — four coflBins borne aloft 
on men's shoulders into one house, a house 
not a hundred yards distant from the H6tel 
Benjamin. 

" But, Albert, my friend, what are these 
men doing ? Monsieur Dysart, for what are 
these black boxes ?" cried the little bride, stop- 
ping short, and holding closer to her husband's 
arm. 
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The St. Maur cholera statistics had 
reached " Galignani," but not the fashionable 
visitors in St. Maur itself. 

They look rather like coffins, Madame," 
said John Dysart, in his pleasant voice. 

" If on an average fifty deaths occur daily 
from cholera, the coffin-people must be well 
employed," remarked Teddy : for now they 
all stood together in a knot. 

" Coffins ! — cholera ! people are dying in 
St. Maur of cholera ? Take me away, Albert 
— ^take me away ! I shall die if I stay here 
another night !" cried the poor little French 
girl, clinging to her Albert. " Oh ! my God, 
that I ever left Paris and mammal Take 
me to mamma by the first train to-morrow.'* 

"Oh, but our boating party is to-mor- 
row," said Portia Ffrench. " I have known 
about the cholera for ages, Madame de Mire- 
mont. It is not a bit worse now than it was 
a week ago, and only the common people die." 

" And thou hast thy boating-costume 
all ready — ^thy boating-costume fi'om Paugat, 
my angel !" whispered de Miremont, tenderly, 
in his wife's ear. " Wouldst thou return to 
Paris without having worn it once ?" 
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" That argument was the potent one, 
depend upon it," remarked Portia, as the 
bride and bridegroom entered the hotel-gates. 
"What Frenchwoman would not brave 
cholera to wear a new costume ? Our party 
has been threatened by many shocks, but has 
withstood everything, even the fear of death 
itself." 

" And your promise stands good, remem- 
ber !" whispered John Dysart : Teddy Jos- 
sehn was wishing Miss Jemima " good-bye " 
a few paces away. " If all the other people 
fall off, you will go with me ?" 

" There is no chance of the other people 
falling off," said Portia, evasively. 

" Oh, come, that won't do ! I must have 
a more decided answer. The Ramsays want 
me to go to a picnic up the river to-morrow, 
but I have left the engagement open. If the 
other people stay away, do you stiU promise 
to go alone with me, or — ^has Destiny inter- 
fered ?" 

"Destiny! I should have thought you 
were the last man living to beUeve in 
destiny !" said Portia, but without lifting her 
eyes to his face. 
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" And the promise holds good ?'* 

" It is a ridiculous one. There are five 
other people at least certain to go." 

" And if they do not ?" 

" Well : if anything so utterly, wildly im- 
probable should happen, I suppose I should 
have no choice but to keep to what I 
said." 

And upon this they bade each other 
" Good-night " and parted. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The same scorching sun, the same breathless 
livid heat as yesterday; the carnations and 
heliotropes smelling their richest in the 
garden of the Petit Tambour ; the geraniums 
and verbenas almost too dazzlingly vivid 
for the eye to bear their blaze ; the drone of 
the colza-mill at the back of the house- 
mingling with the voice of the priest in the^ 
burying-ground midway down the hiU ; in the- 
odorous shade of Uncle Adam's summer- 
house two people, around whom not merely 
a few score of himaan creatures, but whole- 
empires, might go daily to dissolution with* 
out brushing the bloom off their Paradise — 
George Blake and Susan. 

While death during the past week has 
been busy at his work in the by-alleys, and 
fashion busy at hers in the thoroughfares. 

Vol. Ill 12 
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these two have been enacting a part older 
than fashion, older than death, in the great 
human drama. And still (this is why I 
speak of them as in Paradise yet), not a 
word savouring of warmer feeUng than 
friendship has been spoken by either. At 
this instant, did you question them, Blake 
would teU you his madness for Portia is but 
indifferently cured, and Susan that she is the 
affianced wife of Tom CoUinson. Their love 
is just at the final, sweetest stage of imma- 
turity : the rosy breathing space before sun- 
rise — the breaking-point of the wave — ^the 
last sparkle of the uplifted glass of cham- 
pagne ! 

" This boating-party is a mistake, Susan, 
depend upon it. We have had nothing to do 
with other people and gay parties hitherto ; 
why should we begin to-day ? Which would 
be pleasantest — to broil for hours in the St. 
Maur roads, listening to the talk of people 
for whom we care nothing, or to go up to the 
Falaise and finish our picture alone ? Now, 
the truth." 

The Falaise was a certain heathery knoll, 
about a mile distant from the Petit Tambour 
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— a knoll overshadowed, througli all the hot 
hours of the day, by a group of silver beeches, 
and from whence spread a broad view of 
sea and coast, with the purple windings of 
the little river for foreground. 

** Not much doubt as to which would be 
pleasantest," answered Susan ; " only, you see, 
I have promised to go. I sent my note back 
last night by the messenger who brought 
Miss Portia's. She complains that they have 
never seen anything of me since you came — 
I mean, during the last six days." 

The last six days !" repeated Blake. 
Susan, do you remember i/hat night when 
you made the time fly so quickly upon the river 
bank, and I told you you were a witch? 
There is witchcraft about you still, I'm afraid. 
Surely it can't be six days since I first saw 
you, flirting with Mr. Dysart, at the 
Casino ?" 

" You have a sketch to show for every- 
day, sir," said Susan, demurely; "and I 
never flirted with Mr. Dysart. I " — she bit 
her lips and looked down — "I am under 
orders never to flirt with any one." 

Just then the door leading from the 
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kitchen to the flower-garden opened, and 
Adam Byng walked slowly up to the summer- 
house. His tall figure was more bowed than 
usual, his quiet old face greyer. It was 
evident that he had to lean on the garden 
hoe he held in his hand for support. 

" Uncle Adam,"! cried Susan, running to 
meet him, " I want you to do me a favour. 
Don't go among the sick people to-day. You 
are looking so pale, I'm sure you want rest. 
Don't go further than the garden this after- 
noon. You know I have you in my care 
now." Mrs. Byng during the last few days 
had been absent on business, seeing with her 
own eyes (she never trusted agents) into the 
worth of a small peasant-farm six or eight 
leagues distant — a farm on which she was 
negotiating to advance some few hundred 
francs. ** What would Aunt Adam say if she 
was to return to-night and find you ill ?" 

" Say what we must all say when the hour 
comes I" answered Adam, with his patient 
smile, and laying his hand on the girl's soft 
curls. " Nay, nay, Susan, there is no fear 
for me, whatever there may be for younger 
people ; and that brings to my mind that I 
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have sometliing to say to thee, child. Thee 
must go no lower in the town than the Place 
Dauphin for the present. If friend Blake 
will take thee with him into the country this 
afternoon — go, breathe the purest air thee 
can ! I have business of my own that will keep 
me abroad for some hours, but old Louison 
will watch the house till we return.*' 

For Adam Byng knew nothing of con- 
ventionalities, even after living seventeen 
years in the land of rigid conventionality. 
George Blake's hearty voice and honest face 
had won his sympathy, from the first morn- 
ing when the young man called at the Petit 
Tambour, and nothing seemed more natural 
to his simple mind than that this English 
friend of Susan should be the companion of 
her walks during Mrs. Byng's absence. 

"Not lower than the Place Dauphin?" 
cried Susan. "Oh, Uncle Adam, but you 
must let me break through the rule to-day. 
I am invited to a boating-party ; there will 
be six or seven of us. Miss Portia says, all 
young people, and we take our dinner with 
us, and " 

"And I say thee shall not go," said Uncle 
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Adam, decisively. " This is the hottest day 
we have had this year, though signs on the 
horizon ateady foreshadow change, and the 
cholera cases since yesterday have increased 
by a third in the lower parts of the town. I 
ask thy opinion, friend Blake, will not my 
niece Susan be better on the cool hillside 
than exposed to the burning sun in an 
open boat ?" 

"Infinitely better on the hillside," said 
Blake, treacherously ; " I was just telling 
her the same th'ng, sir, when you joined 



us." 



And so it was settle i ; Susan, after some 
difficulty, obtaining leave to walk doTVJ, 
under Blake's charge, to the waterside, and 
make her excuses, persorally, to Portia 
Ffrench. It was now close upon fou* 
o'clock; the hour at which the party was 
to assemble was five; there was therefore 
little time to lose, for, by Uncle Adam's order, 
they were to i^ake the longer but more shaded 
route, and not walk beyond a snail's pace at 
their peril. The old man came ^ith them to the 
door of the Petit Tambour : he kissed Susan 
twice, held her hand in his, seemed wistfully 
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unwilling to lose sight of her : " Take care 
of her, friend Blake — take care of her ; I trust 
her in thy hands." Those were the last 
words they heard Adam Byng speak. 

The heat, as long as they kept within the 
close narrow streets of St. Sauveur, was 
suffocating; but the moment they reached 
the open Place Dauphin, from whence a steep 
lane led down to the waterside, a gust of 
fresher air blew suddenly in their faces. 
The mist was clearing on the horizon; for 
the first time for weeks a few small cloud 
flecks were visible far away in the west. 

"Uncle Adam might as well have let 
me go,'* said Susan; "it is getting cool 
already. Ah ! we are only just in time ; 
here come some of the party up from the 
ferry, and we shall be saved going down 
the hill." 

The arrivals were Portia and John Dysart. 
Portia's manner showed unmistakable signs 
of satisfaction at meeting Susan and Blake. 
" Can you imagine anything so unfortunate ? 
The de Miremonts are not coming. Madame 
ill — sheer fright, I believe, little goose — be- 
cause she saw a coflBn or two last night ! 
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However," turning with one of her old smiles 
to Blake, "we shall be a charming little 
party of four by ourselves, shaU we not ?" 

And now Susan had to begin her own 
story of excuses : the heat — ^the cholera — 
Uncle Adam's fears for her. Could not the 
expedition be put off till a cooler day ? 

" I have never put off anything in my 
life," interrupted Portia, coldly. "I am 
neither afraid of sun, tempest, nor pestilence ; 
and if no one else goes, I go alone." 

"Cousins counting for nothing," put in 
Jack Dysart. 

" Cousins ! a solitary cousin, you should 
say," answered Portia. " Mr. Josselin has 
not thought fit to appear — ^the sun too hot 
for his delicate state of health, no doubt. 
Yes, a cousin counts for a great deal, Jack. 
But for you I should have been deserted 
altogether." 

"We must take care not to miss the 
tide," said Jack, looking at his watch. " It 
is quite time for us to be getting on towards 
the pier." 

Still Portia hesitated. "A formidable 
thing to go boating unchaperoned," she re- 
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marked. " Luckily, Aunt Jem was out wlien 
the news came of Madame de Miremont's 
illness, or I should never have been allowed 
to start at all ! Vain to ask you to come, I 
suppose, Mr. Blake ? I have had no answer 
to my note, but I relied upon you not proving 
faithless !" 

"I only got the note late last night," 
said Blake, " and until an hour ago looked 
forward with pleasure to joining the 
party. But Miss Fielding is in my charge, 
and " 

" And Miss Ffrench is in nobody's," cried 
Portia, with a somewhat forced laugh. " I 
ftdly expect you will leave me in the lurch, 
at the last, Jack." 

" Much more likely that my evil destiny 
will leave me there," said Jack Dysart. 

And then they started, followed by one 
of the servants from the Benjamin, bearing a 
basket of provisions, down the hill. 

" I don't like Mr. Dysart," said Susan, 
looking after them. " No, I oughtn't to say 
that, for I am sure I did like him immensely 
the one time he paid attention to me ; but 
I don't trust him. I wish Miss Portia had 
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put the party off. It would have been very- 
pleasant to turn it into a picnic at the 
Falaise/' 

" Very pleasant/* said Blake ; " you would 
have had Mr. Dysart's pretty speeches to 
listen to, and I could have fallen back upon 
my old employment " 

"Your old employment I" cried Susan, 
with a stab of jealousy. 

"Of drawing Portia Ffrench's profile. 
Still, I'm not sure, my dear, but that we 
shall find it as pleasant by ourselves.'* 

Upon their road to the Falaise they called 
at the Petit Tambour for a colour-box left 
there by Blake in the forenoon. Uncle Adam 
had gone out, old Louison was busy talking 
to two or three of her gossips over the 
garden wall : the solemn ticking of the great 
clock on the stairs was the only sound that 
broke the quiet of the sultry, darkened house. 
Blake and Susan went together into the 
saloon — for during Mrs. Byng's absence con- 
siderable laxity in domestic rule prevailed : 
polished floors were trodden with as much 
levity as though beeswax were not three 
sous the poimd : it was deliciously cool and 
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shaded, redolent of the scent of the mag- 
nolias outside; the piano stood invitingly 
open. 

"We have a long evening before ns," 
said Blake, "and I must have the shadows 
at a certain level before I can finish my 
sketch. Let us have one song before 
we go." 

He seated himself at the instrument, and 
Susan drew to his side. 

" Take off your hat, my child ; I want to 
see your face as I saw it on that first evening 
we ever sang together. That is right," 
giving a long look at the soft face, more 
exquisitely soft than ever in this half-light, 
and with the curls pushed back, disordered, 
fi-om the young white forehead. "What 
were we talking of? Oh, of that first even- 
ing at Halfont, and the song we sang. We 
will sing it now, Susan — * Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.' " 

He struck a few chords of prelude, and 
the two voices trembled forth together upon 
the silent air. Will the walls of the Petit 
Tambour ever vibrate again, I wonder, to 
voices of youth, to words of passionate music 
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while they stand ? At the conclusion of the 
last stanza, all Blake's quickly- wrought feel- 
ings were on fire. 

" If life could only be spent in singing 
love-songs !" he remarked, a good deal of 
tender meaning in his voice. 

" One would get tired of it, I dare say," 
said Susan, quietly. " And Aunt Adam says 
it puts a piano out of tune to be for ever 
playing on it. I shall have no time for sing- 
ing after Aunt Adam comes back; we are 
to set about the moreen curtain for the 
dining-room at once." 

And yet, notwithstanding the prosaic 
answer, was she more swayed in very fact 
by the music than her companion, swayed 
so that the blood was tingling in her fingers*- 
ends, her heart beating till her fear was he 
must hear its beats ; for here was just one 
of the subtle unlikenesses that fitted them for 
each other so admirably : Susan could feel 
— Blake express. 

" The piano out of tune ! Moreen win- 
dow-curtains ! Miss Fielding, I've sometimes 
wondered if anything could exorcise the 
common sense out of that wise head of 
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yours ! If your own singing can't, I'm afraid 
the case is hopeless." 

" Exercise my common sense ? Mr. 
Blake, I don't know what you mean," lower- 
ing her great lucid eyes to his face. " Music 
works on me — ah ! if you could feel my heart 
beat — ^works on me, till I don't know whether 
what I feel is pain or pleasure. But what I 
said about the window-curtains is true. You 
see, Aunt Adam always takes down the 
muslin ones on the 1st of October." 

Blake looked at her with a sigh of regret. 
He had few faults to find with Susan 
Fielding, or with the delight her simple 
society yielded him ; still if a child loving 
and sweet as this had but the faculty of 
comprehension — nay, if she had but the 
faculty, hke Portia Ffrench, of seeming to 
comprehend! .... would it be possible 
for her to suit him better ? He asked himself 
the question, with a start. 

They sang another song — and another ; 
then remembered that their shortest path to 
the Falaise lay through the kitchen-garden, 
to the farther end of which a wicket-gate 
opened into one of the meadows overhanging 
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the river. The cool green-and-blue shadows 
of the old garden looked deliciously tempting ; 
tempting was the smeU of peaches, nectarines, 
and p\ims. By the time they reached the 
Falaibe it was past six o'clock. The air by 
this time had grown actually fresh ; a stiff 
breeze was rising from the south-west ; the 
upturned beech-leaves glinted white against 
an iron-purple sky. 

" If we had only a picnic and a few jovial 
friends, how enjoyable this would be !" sug- 
gested Blake, as he put Susan in position 
for his foreground figure. "Imagine Mr. 
Dysart on your side, here; Portia Ffrench 
by mine " 

" I will imagine nothing of the kind,'* 
interrupted Susan. " This is my last day's 
happiness — oh, but I know it ! AU day long 
I seem to hear those words, * The last — ^the 
last !' ringing in my ears. I won't spoil it 
by thinking of anything but what I have got. 
We couldn't be better off than we are now." 

" I am not quite so sure of that," said 
George Blake. 

After an hour's quiet work, the sketch 
was finished : a dream of blue sea and sky, 
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with the mist-softened harbour and town of 
St. Maur in the middle distance ; in the fore- 
ground, the figure of [a young girl, with 
rough brown hair, with a baby-face, with 
large eyes fixed on the vision of an absent 
lover — or on vacancy. And now Susan, her 
duties as a model over, pulled a handful of 
such pale wild -flowers as the drought had 
still spared upon the hillside, and came and 
sat down by the artist's side. 

" How well curly hair looks in a picture !" 
said she, regretfully. 

"How well curly hair surrounding a 
certain face looks always!" said George 
Blake. 

"When I first came to Uncle Adam's, 
and saw how stylish the French ladies looked 
with crimped hair, puflFed up all over their 
heads, I tried it. You don't know how 
diflFerent I looked ! Portia Ffi^ench said I 
looked better, and I am nearly sure I did." 

" Eeally ! I wonder you had strength of 
mind to give up such a becoming fashion." 

" Well, you see, crimped hair brought 
bad luck," said Susan, gravely. " The most 
miserable — no not that — the most disap- 
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pointed moment of all my life was when my 
hair was crimped." 

And, having got thus far, she coloured 
up to her eyes and shrank away. 

"The most disappointed moment? I 
must have an explanation of all this. What 
was the most disappointed moment of your 
life?" 

" I can't tell you. Nothing. I'll never 
tell you, Mr. Blake." 

"Your confiision is sufficient answer, 
Miss Fielding. The most disappointed mo- 
ment of your Hfe was brought about, in some 
way or another, by Mr. John Dysart." 

It was on Blake's lips to say, "by Tom 
CoUinson," but he hesitated, opportunely. 

With the absent legitimate lover as clean 
forgotten as though he had never been, it 
were poor policy in the present lover to recall 
a sense of his existence. 

" Mr. Dysart 1 Oh, what things you 
think of me ! It was you, then, since you 
make me say it. I had heard from you to 
say you were coming ; and then at breakfast 
that morning, when I felt as sure of it as that 
the sun shone, came your dreadful letter. I 
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took it out in the garden. The sky was so 
blue, and the flowers were smelling sweet, 
and the canary singing in the Le Bruns* 
window — ^I shall never forget it all — and I 
opened the letter, and — and you were going 
to stay in Paris !" 

"And what has this got to do with 
crimped hair?" 

** Oh, mine was on crimping-pins at that 
moment. Miss Portia had said it made me 
look so much less plain, and of course I 
wanted to look my best ; and when I read 
the letter, I thought luck was against me„ 
and I went to my room and wetted my hair,, 
and let it have its own way. I shall always, 
let it have its own way for the future." 

"Always let everything have its own 
way," said Blake. "It's the best guide of' 
hfe I know of. Ah I" after gazing a minute 
at her half- averted face. (Had he quite for- 
gotten the evening when he gazed as intently^ 
at Portia's, and wished Susan Fielding at 
Jericho ?) " And so you thought luck was 
against you that day. Would it have cost 
you anything if I had stayed in Paris al- 
together, Susan ?" 

voti. Ill, 13 
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" I think I have told you enough already, 
sir. I knew you wouldn't stop in Paris 
altogether, with Portia Ffrench in St. 
Maur.'' 

She began to arrange her flowers, one by 
one, on her lap. 

* * Portia Ffrenoh, in deed I Susan, ' ' coming 
an inch or two nearer, "let us talk sense. 
Don't let all our time be wasted on frivolity. 
Give me a lesson in botany. What are the 
names of your flowers ?" 

" As if you don't know ! This is stone- 
crop, and this is a bit of heather." 

" And those yellow things ?" 

" How foohsh you are to pretend ! As if 
every one doesn't know those are ox-eyes, the 
commonest flower that grows. The children 
at home used to find out whether you liked 
butter with them." 

" Indeed ? Show me how." 

" Oh, it is only children's play. I hold 
one of them — well, then, you hold it, so ; and 
if it throws up a yellow light on my chin, it 
shows I like butter." 

Blake held the flower, as he was bidden, 
close to the delicate round throat. At that 
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moment a ray of sunsliine broke out bettveen 
the clouds, and lit up all the girlish figure 
of Susan Fielding with radiance. " My love," 
he whispered, " don't let you and me deceive 
each other any more — ^I love you ! I have 
loved you pretty nearly since the day I saw 
you first !'* 

He flung the flower away, put both his 
arms around the child, and kissed her. 

Curiously enough, she never thought of 
Tom CoUinson. 

If Blake had asked her formally to be his 
wife, or to be engaged to him, something in 
the very sound of the words would, I am 
sure, have recalled her to her sense of duty, 
to the remembrance of her aflBanced love. Ag 
it was — Reader, as it was, at the first clasp 
of Blake's arms, at his first unexpected kiss, 
the poor little girl was at once transported 
into a world wherefi*om the " pedant Eeflec- 
tion" is barred out; a world in which neither 
place nor people, loyalty nor disloyalty, exist. 
She was loved I What should her conscious- 
ness take in but those words, words only a 
minute old, and yet that seemed already to 
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shed back divinest sound and fragrance over 
every hour that she had lived ! 

I wrote that on the night, at Addison 
Lodge, when George Blake kissed her hand, 
was shut the last white page of Susan Field- 
ing's childhood. In this moment, when their 
lips met, opened the first rose-coloured page of 
her life as a woman. She looked at him, and 
a regenerate soul looked through the great 
near-sighted eyes. 

The clouds parted more and more. Not 
now in transient gleams, but in one broad 
wave of crimson, the sunset irradiated water 
and wood and hillside, and the two faces 
radiant abeady with youth and love and the 
newness of their own delight — the last 
brightness before the storm. At the moment 
the red sun touched the horizon, the wind 
rose in a gust, a shiver like the first breath 
of autumnal dissolution ran through the 
beech-boughs, a prolonged moaning huish 
told that the tide was fast gathering strength 
as it flowed into the river-mouth beneath. 

" We are better here, after all, than at the 
boating-party,'* whispered Blake. 

**We are better here,*' said Susan's 
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heart, " than in any other place in the uni- 
verse !'* 

As they walked back, half an hour later, 
towards the town, a few big drops of rain — 
the rain so long hoped and prayed for — were 
beginning to fall. The sky by this time was 
covered thick in cloud ; far away upon the 
sands, dimly visible through the twilight, lay 
a wide and ever-broadening belt of foam. 
When they had passed the barrier of the 
Octroi, and were in the long, unlighted, ill- 
paved lane that led down to the Petit Tam- 
bour, Susan's hand clung tighter to Blake's 
arm, a trembling despondency seized her 
spirit. In silence they passed the grass- 
grown entrance to the barracks : the gates 
were closed, the sentry at his post stood 
motionless : one of the gaunt St. Sauveur 
dogs was sniffing his famished way along the 
street : a minute later, and they had reached 
the Petit Tambour. The front door was 
ajar ; a hght shone from Uncle Adam's bed- 
room-window on the first-floor. 

"I shall see you early to-morrow," said 
Blake, as he clasped Susan's hand in his. 
" By ten in the morning I shall come — to tell 
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Uncle Adam what good care I took of 

you/' 

And after this a few more of tlie whis- 
pered words, so infinitely wise when they are 
spoken, so infinitely fooKsh when they are 
recorded, and Susan stood alone in the silent 
evening, listening to the steps of her lover 
until they died away in the distance. Then 
she turned into the house. 

Something (she shudderedfrom asking her- 
self what) was unusual, amiss. Uncle Adam's 
favourite tortoiseshell cat, never allowed by 
Mrs. Byng to leave the kitchen, sat with 
solemn mien at the open door of the salon. 
A handlamp, evidently set down in haste on 
the passage-table, was giving forth a fraction 
of a centime a minute of wasteful light ; a 
strong pimgent smell, like what Susan had 
smelt at the door of the cathedral during 
mass, went through the house. She advanced 
a step or two, and saw that the stair- window, 
usually so carefully shut at night, stood open. 
Her heart seemed to cease beating. She 
stopped, listening, fearfiilly — afraid before- 
hand of what she should hear : a door upstairs 
creaked slowly on its hinges, a woman's 
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figure glided with cautious, noiseless steps 
down the stairs. 

* * Uncle ! — ^Uncle Adam ! ' * broke from 
Susan's lips, almost with a sob. 

"The will of the Lord be done, my 
daughter !" answered the woman, in French. 

It was a sister of charity. The sight 
of the black robe, of the bowed pale face, 
of the hands meekly clasped above the 
crucifix on the breast, told Susan all 1 



CHAPTER X. 

The night was growing constantly wilder. 
Even here in the Petit Tambour, a mile and 
more away, could be discerned the increasing 
roar of the breakers against the beach. Over 
in St. Maur, girt on three sides by sea, men 
knew that the storm at every moment was 
gathering strength with the rising tide, and 
blessed God in their hearts : went down in 
groups to the shore — I speak of the citizens, 
not the fashionable visitors — and blessed God 
for the fresh salt-wind, for the rain (scantily 
as yet though it fell) that was to bring back 
healing and life to the plague-stricken town! 
But it must be a wholesomer wind than 
ever blew across our earth yet that shall 
bring nobody any harm. The shifting of the 
wind from sultry east to cool south-west 
may save many a score of lives between this 
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and this day week, yet wreck one life to- 
night. Portia Ffrench and her companion 
are abroad still; and the only hope Miss 
Jemima can gather from the conjectures of 
the people about her, is that they may have 
landed at Sesame, an uninhabited island a 
league away from the mainland, before the 
storm reached its present height. They 
have with them brave men and true : in this 
may Madame take comfort. Pierre Br^sil 
and his son, two of the best seamen in St. 
Maur, are known to have left the pier this 
afternoon with an English gentleman and 
the young lady from the Benjamin. If they 
did but make Sesame before dark, they are 
safe. Wine and meat they took with them 
in the boat; shelter can be got among some 
of the old ruins on the island. Even should 
the weather last over a couple of days — as 
was the case when the Parisian gentlemen 
were storm-bound in Sesame last autumn — 
all may yet be well. Madame must not let 
her courage fail. 

With a face white as stone old Jemima 
Ffrench listened, as, with the ready garrulous 
warmheartedness of French people, the host. 
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and then the hostess, and then the serving- 
women of the Benjamin, came by turns into 
her room to offer all they could of consola- 
tion. She had heard long ago as much 
as the lad who accompanied Portia to 
the boat could tell, or rather as much as 
Miss Jemima's scanty knowledge of his lan- 
guage enabled her to extract from him. 
Mademoiselle and the gentleman started 
from the Benjamin ; yes, and he (Guillaume) 
carried the basket — 'twas a weighty basket, 
too — ^to the pier. They spoke to other ladies 
and gentlemen on the road — could Guillaume 
remember how many ? Well, two or three, 
it might have been more — ^he was thinking 
of the weight of his basket, not of these 
ladies — and then they got into the boat, and 
the gentleman tossed him a franc as they 
were pushing off. Pierre Bresil told them 
there would be a storm before long, and the 
lady said — Guillaume heard her say, in 
French — that, storm or no storm, she would 
go. Yes, he was quite sure no one but the 
gentleman and lady started. He sat down 
to cool himself on the pier, and watched the 
boat till she was out in the great roads. 
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The wind was rising then. She had her 
sails up before she reached the fortress of 
the city. 

So much (possibly not so intelligibly told 
as I have told it) Miss Jemima, by slow 
questioning and cross-questioning, had suc- 
ceeded in learning from the lad. What 
more should she seek to learn ? Portia and 
John Dysart, alone, had started upon this 
expedition, were alone now. And, in the 
bitterness of her heart, Jemima Ffrench 
acknowledged to herself that such danger 
as these simple people spoke of, danger from 
wind and wave, was, in truth, the least she 
had to fear. 

Her ideas on most points of feminine 
duty were, as you know, old-fashioned : her 
opinions as to truth and falsehood, honour 
and dishonour, transparently clear. For 
Portia, after all her promises, to have started 
under the protection of a man like John 
Dysart, the intention, not the accident that 
had followed upon the intention, was, to 
Jemima Ffrench' s mind, disgrace. Not be* 
cause of the world's condemnation — "The 
world may never know the truth," she 
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thought, as with her measured " regulation*' 
tread she paced up and down the room; 
"but for her self y for Portia herself 1 Better 
far that Harry's child should die honestly, 
now in her youth, than live to become 
what her mother, Portia Dysart, was before 
her." And then, even while she thought 
this, her eyes fell on some little trifle, some 
airy lace pelerine or neck-ribbon of Portia's, 
carelessly tossed upon a chair as the girl 
had left it, and all the Spartan died, all the 
fond mother's heart began to beat, in Miss 
Jemima's breast. Ah 1 let her once more 
fold her Harry's child in her arms, safe, and 
she would forgive her all, and tenfold all, 
her folly. Folly 1 — was this an hour in 
which to think of aught but Heaven's mercy ? 
Listen to the strong waves as they beat 
against the ramparts, to the dash of spray, 
the first that has come so far, upon the 
window which was Portia's favourite place ! 
Could an open boat, guided by the coolest 
nerves, manned by the stoutest arms, live 
on a night Uke this upon a rock-bound coast ? 
Towards ten o'clock a knock came at the 
door, an English rat-a-tat this time, not the 
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discreet single " thud " of French knuckles. 
Miss Jemima opened it, and saw little Lord 
Dormer, a shade of colour, almost an ex- 
pression of excitement, on his weary white 
face. He had to enter upon the object of 
his visit at once. Jemima Ffirench never 
asked him to sit down, nor did anything in 
her face or manner encourage the usual suave 
ambiguities which help men out in the com- 
mencement of a difficult conversation. 

" Tour — your niece is not at home, I 
fear. Miss Ffrench ? " 

"You fear aright. Lord Dormer. My 
niece Portia is out still.' ' 

Lord Dormer glanced uncomfortably 
round him. The tapestry swayed hither and 
thither, with ghostly effect, against the 
walls ; the wind moaned and whistled in the 
windings of the huge old chimney. Miss 
Jemima stood erect, her arms folded, looking 
at him. 

" Nothing more painful than this kind of 
explanation !" he stammered, at length. 
Jemima Ffrench was silent. 
" You see — I'm sure you will forgive me 
for saying it all out plain — ^Miss Portia 
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Ffrench was to have seen me to-day about — 
about something of importance-Bomethmg 
that was of importance, I should say. I 
hoped to meet her during the afternoon, and 
walked about — blazing hot it was — and fell 
in with the Bamsays. They were starting 
in a waggonette, with some other people, for 
a picnic up the river, and through them I 
heard of this boating party, and then " 

And then Lord Dormer stopped: his 
poor little soul thrown, literally, on its beam- 
ends as he found himself drifting into narra- 
tive. Miss Jemima met his eyes steadily as 
ever, but said nothing. 

" The whole thing is deucedly disappoint- 
ing, Miss Ffrench. You've always been very 
kind to me, and I'm sure you must feel what 
a — a — I'm sure you must understand my 
feelings !" 

Jemima Ffrench looked stony. 

" Of course I know that Madame de Mire- 
mont was to have gone, and no one could 
have foreseen that " 



ti 



No," interrupted Jemima Ffrench, 
breaking silence at last ; " no one could have 
foreseen that Madame de Miremont would 
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have been otherwise occupied than in plea- 
sure-parties r* 

" And so, Portia — ^and so your niece. Miss 
Ffrench — chose to go alone with her cousin ?" 

Jemima Ffrench's head drooped on her 
l)reast. 

"I should never have beheved it, I declare 
to you I should not : but I heard it from — 
from another connection of your family, who, 
it seems, saw them start." 

"Poor little Teddy!" murmured Miss 
Jemima, half to herself. 

" I don't know that he deserves pity. 
That is a matter of opinion," said Lord 
Dormer, gloomily; "and a matter (pardon 
me for saying so) that concerns me little 
now. I was to call on you to-day. Miss 
Ffrench, for an answer — an answer to a 
question I asked your niece a week ago — and 
I've kept to my part of the engagement. I 
want you to say so much for me ; I've kept 
to my part of my engagement." 

"An answer — an answer?" repeated 
Miss Jemima, putting Her hand to her fore- 
head. " Lord Dormer, I don't know what 
excuse to make to you for my stupidity. My 
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anxiety about Portia has put everything else 
out of my head. There is a note for you 
somewhere, I remember seeing it not a 
quarter of an hour ago, a note directed in 
Portia's handwriting. The answer you speak 
of, no doubt." And crossing the room, Miss 
Jemima, after some search, took a little three- 
cornered note from the mantelpiece, and put 
it into Lord Dormer's eagerly-extended 
hand. 

Yes, it was the answer — ^the rejection; 
before he opened it his heart told him that. 
And in a three-cornered note, too 1 an answer 
to " the greatest honour any man can pay 
any woman ;" an answer to a proposal 
which, certainly, not a dozen girls in England 
would have refused, conveyed in a three- 
cornered note I A fastened envelope might 
have taken something of the sting off rejec- 
tion ; but this ! 

" Dear Lord Doemee,"— he had to bend 
low by the candle to decipher Portia's enig- 
matical handwriting, — "In case I should 
happen not to be back when you call, and 
there are storm-clouds on the horizon already. 
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I leave a line for you. St. Maur is getting 
horribly unhealthy: I don't know whether 
you know it, but there are quantities of cholera* 
deaths every day. My advice to you— is to 
go away while you can. You may not care 
for yourself; but is it right to expose the 
crew of the Lily " (** dash the crew of the 
Lily 1" thought Lord Dormer,) ** to unneces- 
sary danger ? I hope we shall see you at 
Halfont some time before Christmas, and 
please don't forget that set of waltzes you 
promised to get me from Coote's. I write 
all this under the firm impression that I shall 
get drowned to-night. If I do not, I shall 
most likely see you on the beach to-morrow 
morning. At all events, till we meet, and 
wherever we may meet, believe me, always 
sincerely yours, " Portia Ffbbnoh." 

" P.S. — ^Whichever world I live" in, I'm 
sure I shall never forget my delightful voyage 
in the Lily." 

Lord Dormer succeeded in reading the 
note through, after some fiitile essays ; a 
choking feeling rose in his throat at the last 
words ; the candle seemed to him surrounded, 
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like the head of a saint, by an aureole. He 
had come to the H6tel Benjamin in a mood 
of the very sternest yirtue that can be engen- 
dered by jealousy. Portia Ffrench had 
chosen to make light of his suit, and he 
abandoned it without regret. If the woman 
he would have made his wife chose to sail 
over any sea she liked, with or without 
disreputable cousins, let her sail ! — the 
better for him that he was left safe in har- 
bour 1 These had been Lord Dormer's dis- 
positions ten short mioutes since ; and now, 
so true a fool is love, he knew that he did 
but desire more ardently than ever all which 
he had lost; that he would forgive Portia 
Ffrench, put himself and his possessions at 
her feet at this moment, would she only 
return to him 1 

" You will pardon my not asking you to 
prolong your visit," remarked Miss Jemima. 
" But I am really terribly anxious about the 
weather. At such times we are all poor 
company.'* 

•* And — and, I suppose, this is * good- 
bye,' then ?" said Lord Dormer, taking up his 
hat, and looking hopelessly dreary. I sup- 
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pose the best thing I can do will be to start 
by the first train to-morrow morning, and 
leave the Lily to follow when she can ? 

" It would be one way of getting over 
the Channel diflSculty," answered Miss 
Jemima, too engrossed in he» own thoughts 
to heed whether her words were cruel or 
kind. 

" And if — I mean, when — ^your niece re- 
turns, you will tell her, fi:om me, that I got 
her note, and that .... I thank her ! " 

** I will try to remember to give her the 
message. Lord Dormer, but I promise no- 
thing. My braiD, what brain I have left me, 
is in a whirl." 

And then, a sadder if not a wiser man. 
Lord Dormer walked away out of the H6tel 
Benjamin, and Jemima Ffrench's lonely vigil 
went on. 

She had kept many a score of lonely 
vigils in her Ufe. Pacing up and down the 
room, and Ustening to the ever-heightening 
wind without, what midnight memories flock 
upon the brave old woman's heart ! — memo- 
ries of the gaunt and bearded men, the 
wounded, fever-stricken, drink-stricken sol- 
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diers, beside whose pallets slie had watched ; 
of little children (whose days of birth and 
death are unremembered by their own mothers 
now) ; of Harry Ffrench's face as she had 
seen it last — Portia innocent in her cradle 
then — in the Brussels lodgings. Aye, but 
this was the bitterest vigil of them all. Min- 
gled now with impending dread, with threat- 
ened shame, was the sting of self-reproach, a 
feeling, be it said, new to the white con- 
science of Jemima Ffrench. If, instead of 
attending to the wants of aliens and papists, 
she had guarded the life that it was her 
plainest duty to guard, Portia would be at 
lier side at this moment — Portia had never 
been thrown among the evil influences of her 
Dysart associates. Miss Jemima stopped 
.abruptly in her walk, and leant her face down 
against the window-pane ; something nearer 
a sob than any living ear had ever heard from 
that stout old heart escaped her. 

" Save her ! Oh, my God, save the child !" 
she prayed, but without words, as we pray 
when our prayers mean most. And suddenly, 
from out a phalanx of black clouds, strayed 
the palest ghost of moonlight, and Miss 
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Jemima could see the tossing waters white 
with foam, and the ramparts, and the figures 
— could it be true? — the figures of a man 
and a girl, darkly distinct at this instant 
against the background of sea, not a dozen 
yards away fi:'om the window. 

The girl was Portia : no doubt of that. 
Something in the poise of head, in the turn 
of shoulder, could never leave Portia Ffrench*s 
identity long doubtful. Portia was on dry 
land, unharmed: and Miss Jemima's first 
impulse was to thank Heaven rapturously 
for the child's safety; her second to begin 
lashing herself into a state of towering anger, 
ready for battle. Never should Portia guess 
what anxiety she had gone through to-night ! 
The pity, the pity of it — ^the moral sufiering 
caused her by this midnight escapade : this 
was what should be borne in upon the girl's 
hardened conscience to feel ! 

Miss Jemima drew herself aside, letting 
down the muslin window-curtains, the better 
to shade the light from those outside, and 
watched. We have the old adage to tell us 
that listeners seldom overhear what they 
would care to learn ; the same fate, as a rule, 
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befalls watchers. Portia and her companion 
(bad) selfish man! Dysart that he was! 
scarcely from indignation would Miss Jemima 
look at him) walked together to the bottom 
of the flight of steps that I have mentioned 
as existing in the wall of the Hotel Benjamin. 
Then, and scarcely could old Jemima Ffrench 
believe her eyes, then did Portia, the cold, 
the reticent, throw her arms around his neck, 
and, of her own free wiU— I am almost as 
shocked as was Miss Jemima — ^kiss him. In 
went the friendly moon ; there was a minute's 
pause ; and then came a loud perfectly assured 
knock at the window, and "Aunt Jem — ^Aunt 
Jem !" cried out Portia's voice, not a quaver 
of conscious guilt in its tone, " let me in." 
It had been an agreement, made in iest be- 
twe^n them on the tat night of their arrival, 
that if ever Portia met with any romantic 
adventure, she should glide " with soft step 
up the turret stair," and plead to be taken 
in: indeed, without romantic adventure at 
all, she had more than once returned from 
the ramparts by this fashion. 

Miss Jemima stood motionless ; long 
enough, she hoped, to set the culprit's heart 
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beating with wholesome dread ; then, stiffer, 
sterner than Portia had ever seen her in her 
life, she moved forth and turned the handle 
of the window. It opened with a burst. In 
came a storm of wind, rain, and spray, and 
Portia! Portia wet from head to foot, her 
black hair floating on her shoulders, her hat 
and veil a- wisp, the water literally streaming 
from her yachting-dress as she stood. 

" Aimt Jem ! dear old Aunt Jem, what 
a fright you have had 1 I'm too wet to kiss 
you, and " 

"And are you cold too?" cried Miss 
Jemima, anxiety for Portia's bodily welfare 
holding virtue, for the moment, in abeyance. 

"Cold? — not a bit. If it hadn't been 
for thinking of you, I should never have en- 
joyed anything so much. You've called me 
a coward about this cholera business, but I'm 
not one. We have been in danger every 
minute for the last three hours, in danger 
from the moment when we failed to make 
Sesame — the boatmen said so — ^and I love it, 
I love it 1 I'd like to live in a small boat 
on the sea, always in a storm " 

"And always in the society of your 
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cousin, I conclude P" said Miss Jemima. 
"Or, at least, till the excitement of the 
novelty had worn off." 

They had now reached the centre of the 
room, and the light showed the expression of 
old Jemima Ffrench's face, 

" And you are going to scold me, after 
all?" cried Portia. "And I came in expect- 
ing an ovation! After being saved by a 
miracle from drowning, to be reminded of 
propriety ! It is not like you. Aunt Jem." 

" Go and take your clothes off, child. I 
will talk to you when you are in bed. Go at 
once, I say." 

" Not until you look better-tempered, old 
lady. After being wet to the skin for four 
hours or more, an additional five minutes 
can't be a matter of life or death. Don't be 
hard, don't think bad things of me, Aunt 
Jem ! I don't care a fraction what the rest 
of the world think, but don't you join issue 
against me !" 

" You leave me no choice, Portia. I am 
not over-suspicious, as you know. I have 
trusted, since you were little, more to your 
honour than to my watchfulness. But what 
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I am forced to see I see. You lower your- 
self, child, you lower yourself, fatally. Men 
see you, like you, admire you — do all but 
love you ; then they tremble and draw back. 
Lord Dormer has paid you his farewell visit, 
Portia." 

"Thank Heaven for one mercy, then!" 
said Portia, cheerfully. " Poor little wretch! 
how did he look ? You gave him the note 
I left for him ? Well, how did he take it ? 
Was he cut up ? Eeally and truly, did he 
seem cut up ?" 

" Not the very least in the world," said 
Miss Jemima, with decision. " He bade me 
say that he had got your note, and that — ^he 
thanked you ! Even Lord Dormer, with his 
inteUigence, with his fraction of a heart, does 
not, you see, seek to marry a woman carry- 
ing on the kind of flirtation that you are 
carrying on with John Dysart !" 

" With John Dysart ? I like that — good, 
too, the idea of Lord Dormer giving me up ! 
Well, if the whole remainder of my life is 
as innocent as my flirtation with poor old 
Jack, I shall not have very much to answer 
for when I die." 
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"Innocent!" Miss Jemima's face grew 
scarlet with blushes. "I don't know what 
may be called * innocence/ nowadays. When 
I was young, for a woman to part from any 
man but her own husband as you parted, five 
minutes ago, from John Dysart would *' 

**I parted five minutes ago from John 
Dysart! I parted from John Dysart six 
hours ago, at least. I left him, not at all in 
a good temper, upon the St. Sauveur pier 
between four and five." 

"And your companion — the companion 
who left you at the foot of the stairs ?" 

"Was Ted. Who else should it be ? Vm 
sorry you think so badly of me. Aunt Jem," 
Portia's fine face suffused and fell, "and 
sorrier still that it's not in my power to set 
you right. Perhaps some day you'll do me 
tardy justice. You saw .... I know what 
you saw .... Well, then," suddenly and 
unashamed lifting up her head, " you ought 
to know I could never bring myself to marry 
any man but Ted Josselin." 

" I know nothing about you ; I seek to 
know nothing. That you could start upon 
a boating expedition alone, that you have 
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been all these hours in the society of Edward 
Josselin, not John Dysart, is just so much 
better in this — ^that Edward Jossehn is not 
a married man. I say no more. When you 
persuaded me to come here in Lord Dormer's 
yacht, you certainly did not speak as though 
your cousin Josselin were the only man you 
could ever bring yourself to marry." 

" But accepting the use of a yacht — oh, 
and accepting a bracelet or two, and a 
certain quantity of foolish attention — ^is not 
marrying. Besides, where' s the good of 
going over all this now ? Lord Dormer has 
paid his farewell visit, you say ; Jack Dysart 
has gone back to the society of the Kamsays, 
who, I believe, return to Paris to-morrow. 
Do you know. Aunt Jem, this horrible cholera 
is really gaining ground ? Jack told me so 
when we were on our way down to the 
boat." 

" Well, yes, this horrible cholera is gain- 
ing ground," said Miss Jemima, coolly — " has 
taken some decisive steps indeed during the 
last few hours. Did you meet Susan Field- 
ing ? You must remember I know nothing 
at all of what you have been doing." 
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" I met Susan and George Blake on our 
way to the boat. The de Miremonts, at the 
last, sent word that Madame was too ill to 
come — an excuse likelier than not *' 

Miss Jemima looked up at the ceiling. 

" And John Dysart was here waiting for 
me, and I thought, as Susan Fielding was to 
go too, and .... and as Jack was a married 
man, it would be ridiculous to put the party 
off. Well, we started, and I must say I 
never felt more ill-humoured in my life : first, 
about the de Miremonts; next, that Teddy 
Josselin had not appeared. I gave him a 
quarter of an hour's law, and then Jack re- 
minded me we should only lose the tide by 
waiting ; and over in the Place Dauphin, at 
St. Sauveur, we met Susan and George 
Blake, and found they were not going either. 
The old uncle was afi:*aid of the sun, or of 
the sea — I don't know what he was afraid of 
— at all events they were not going." 

"And then you decided to start alone 
with John Dysart ?" 

"Decided! Have I ever decided any- 
thing in my life ? I thought it a pity the 
good food and wine should be lost, and the 
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boatmen's fares paid for nothing, and that 
Jack and I might just put out half a mile to 
sea, eat our dinner, and then come back .... 
I don't know what I thought, I'm sure. We 
went a little farther along the lane, looked 
down through a gap in the wall to see if the 
boat was waiting, and lo, and behold ! Ted 
had turned up after all, and was sitting on a 
barrel upon the shady side of the quay smok- 
ing cigarettes. He had made one of his 
usual foohsh mistakes ; thought we were to 
meet at the waterside, not the Benjamin; 
however, there he was waiting for us " 

" And John Dysart ?" interrupted Miss 
Jemima, who was beginning to see the cross- 
purposes at which she and Lord Dormer had 
played. 

" Oh well, Jack — ^upon my word I shall 
cause an inundation; look at the waves 
rushing from me across the floor — Jack got 
cross; seemed to think three rather a silly 
number, and insisted on my reducing it by 
one. I reduced it by one. Jack, I fancy, 
betook himself to some picnic of the Ram- 
says ; and then Ted and I went oflF to sea, 
and ate our dinner, and drank our champagne. 
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and got caught in the storm, and, as jou see, 
reached shore safe. The story is told." 

" And if Teddy Josselin had not * turned 
up/ as you call it ?" 

" Aunt Jem, it may be a defect in my 
powers of reasoning ; but, as I have told you 
before, I can't follow out sequences from 
awful things that might have happened, but 
did not. If Teddy JosseUn had not turned 
up, I should not have gone to sea with Teddy 
JosseUn — so much is certain. Now, let us 
speak of something else. Tell me, before we 
say good-night, how your day has passed ?" 

" My day ? Oh, in quite humdrum unin- 
teresting occupations, Portia. You wouldn't 
believe how little novelty there is in scenes 
of sickness and death! — the same patience, 
the same suffering ; the rigid hand, the glazed 
eye. How can you expect me to have any 
news fresh enough to be worth repeating?" 

"You look a cadaverous ashen yellow, 
aunt. Let us go away from this place. What 
good is there in stopping here any longer ?" 

" What good ? Portia, in a mud-hovel, 
to-day, I saw something worth travelling to 
the end of the world to see. A girl was dying 
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(nothing new in that, certainly), a girl, about 
your age, dying of rapid cholera ; a child a 
few months old in her arms. The husband, a 
gaunt starved skeleton, who had recovered not 
a fortnight ago from fever, and two miserable 
children stood helpless, tearless — conscious 
only, I suppose, of their own hunger — ^by her 
side. She died, and I could only pray that 
the babe on her breast would die with her. 
But as we stood there, I, [and a sister of 
charity, and the man, one of the neighbours 
came in, a woman no better off than the 
other, also with a child in her arms. Portia, 
this woman took the babe straight from the 
dead girl's breast to her own — then, then, 
little though I understand their patois, I 
know she told the husband she would nourish 
it for the future. Do you think more highly 
of human nature when you hear that ?" 

** I think the whole story horribly, un- 
speakably nasty!'' answered Portia, with a 
shudder. " AU these things make me ill ; I 
can't help it. Of death itself, a clean brave 
death on the white waves out yonder, I was 
not afraid. Ask Ted some day if I was 
afraid 1 Dirt, mud-hovels, famished babies — 
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everything to do with poor people and sick- 
ness — I loathe. Good-night." 

But Miss Jemima lingered. " The sick- 
ness is not confined to mud-hovels and poor 
people now/' she remarked, her eyes fixed 
full on Portia's face. " What hour was it, do 
you say, when you met Susan Fielding?'* 

" I suppose it was between four and five. 
Why do you ask? Why do you look so 
strange ?" 

" Adam Byng is dying. The doctor who 
attends him told me so this evening." 

" And you have been there ?" cried Por- 
tia, turning white. " Good God, Aunt, don't 
tell me that you have been there !" 

" Nothing very much to fear if I had. No 
more contagion in the Petit Tambour than in 
all the other cholera houses I have visited 
lately. Well, no ; I did not go. The good 
old man was calm and collected, they told 
me, and one of the sisters of charity was 
at his side. I was not wanted. Besides, I 
had a duty to perform nearer home — pre- 
pare yourself, Portia, you must know it to- 
morrow morning — I had a duty to my hand 
here in the H6tel Benjamin." 
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" Don't tell me r* exclaimed Portia, " I 
can do no good by knowing. "We will leave 
by the seven o'clock train to-morrow. The 
de Miremonts, I'm sure, will go too, and 
Teddy — I'll send round to him the first 
thing in the morning — and we can all travel 
in a party. I'U take off my wet things, and 
begin to pack at once " 

"As half the visitors in St. Maur are 
doing at this moment," said Miss Jemima, 
quietly. " Yes, we will go to-morrow, and 
you may bid Teddy Josselin, or any other of 
your lovers whom you choose, go with us. 
But we shall not travel quite in the party you 
speak of: Madame de Miremont died in my 
arms at six this evening !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Evert carriage the St. Maur railway-station 
could muster was in requisition for the first 
train, next morning, and still more places 
were wanted; still a crowd of disappointed 
eager candidates for flight had to be left 
behind upon the platform, to wait for the 
Brest express at ten o'clock. 

The violence of the wind was now over ; 
bounteous rain had fallen during the night ; 
the air was fi:esh and cool — the place 
healthier, in reality, than it had been for 
weeks past. But the cholera had struck 
down a person of distinction. The little 
Countess de Miremont, who was dancing, the 
beauty of the ball-room, on Thursday even- 
ing, lay in her coffin on Friday. What more 
natural than that her sorrowing friends and 
acquaintances should wish to escape from the 
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possible recurrence of such a catastrophe? 
Away flew everybody, French and English 
alike, in the general contagion of terror. The 
Eamsays and John Dysart, Portia and Miss 
Jemima, Teddy Josselin, Lord Dormer — all 
are gone ! to England, Paris, Trouville, any- 
where where they believe the cholera is not. 
The bathing-machines stand, unoccupied, in a 
row ; at the Hotel Benjamin a dozen people, 
instead of a hundred, sit down to breakfast. 
In vain the doctors, the hotel-keepers, cry 
aloud that the epidemic is passing 1 In vain 
the Casino directors placard the town with 
announcements of a ball, a concert, a regatta, 
all forthcoming in the next eight days ! Balls 
— ^regattas ! Had not Madame de Miremont 
been at a ball the night before, was she not 
to have been at a boating-party the evening 
she died ? Merely to advertise such frivohties 
seems like wilful tempting of Providence in a 
time like this ! And the ten o'clock train 
clears out all the people who were left 
behind, perforce, this morning, and scores 
of others as well. The St. Maur season is 
over. In the prime of summer, with fresh 
air blowing, aiid warm sun shining, the 
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Casino and tables-d'hote are empty; grim 
Death this year, not a royal personage or 
other leader of fashion, as was wont, setting 
the signal of departure. 

By ten o'clock was effected the second 
great clearance of fine ladies and gentlemen, 
with their accompanying bandboxes. At the 
same hour George Blake, with the light step 
of five-and-twenty, the happiness of a lover 
whose suit is not a day old in his heart, 
turned into the narrow shade of the Kue de 
la Guerre. The colza-mill was clinking 
merrily ; one of the mill-girls sang clear and 
sweet over her work; the morning sky 
showed blue above the roof of the Petit 
Tambour ; a fi^eshness almost of spring was 
in the air. Blake rang discreetly at the door ; 
with a smile pictured to himself the little figure 
that would trip to meet him along the pas- 
sage, the face suffused with conscious blushes, 
downbent, so that his first kiss must be given 
to the forehead, not the Kps! Meanwhile 
his ring remained unanswered, and he re- 
peated it, somewhat louder ; then he heard a 
step descend the stairs. The door opened, 
and he saw Susan Fielding. Where were the 
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blushes, the dimples, where was the coyness 
of young love of which he had dreamed? 
Her face was heavy, her dress uncared for; 
some of the wild-flowers plucked during their 
walk last night were in her breast, dead. 

"You !'* she cried, starting back, horror- 
stricken, as her blind eyes caught sight of 
Blake, *^ Don't touch me — don't come near 
me ! What do you mean by coming near the 
house?" 

" What do I mean 1 Susan, my dear little 
girl, what is this foolish jest ? Don't you ' 
know very well what I come for ?" 

" Then you have not heard ? You don't 
know that my Uncle Adam has got the sick- 
ness ? Go, Mr. Blake, go 1 I may never ask 
another favour of you — do this for my sake ! 
There, then; I will give you my hand, if 
you'll only promise ! The Southampton boat 
leaves St. Maur at midday." 

She snatched her cold hand back, after it 
had lain a moment in his, and made an 
attempt to shut the door. Blake quietly 
sKpped his arm within the lintel.' "You are 
saying you know not what, my poor little 
child ! You think that in your trouble I 
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would leave you — now that eveiy trouble, 
eveiy pain, is as much mine as yours ! What 
use can I be of? What help can I give? 
Has Mrs. Byng returned ?" 

'^ She came back late last night, and one 
of the sisters of charity has been with TJncle 
Adam from the hour he was seized. ALL that 
could be done for him has been done." 

** And is there no way in which I can be 
of use ?" repeated Blake. 

''Yes, there is one way/' said Susan. 
Her voice was set, almost hard : all the 
happy youth of yesterday had fled from it 
and from her face. " I told you so just now. 
Go I Let those who have no duty here 
escape, while there is still time." 

" No duty ! You can't really mean to be 
cruel, Susan, although your words are cruel. 
No duty for me to stay near you — ^to feel 
with you, if I may do nothing else, in your 
sorrow ?" 

" No, it is not your duty, Mr. Blake. 
Your duty is to help me to fulfil mine." 

*' And yours ?" 

^* Is to forget you. Oh ! I am talking 
soberly now. This is not a time to think of 
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love-matters; but I must say so much. I 
had lost my reason and my conscience 
last night. You took me by surprise, 
and " 

" And you don't care for me ? And all 
that you said during those two hours was 
false ? TeU me that, and I will go away from 
you as quickly as you bid me/' 

She hesitated, her lips quivering, her 
poor Uttle clasped hands twitching nervously: 
" I canH say that I don't care for you — I 
think it would be a horrible sin for me to say 
that; but I've been thinking, aH through the 
night, and I know now how wicked I was to 
let my heart go from .... the person I 
have promised to marry. It came on so 
easily, from one thing to another, and last 
night under the beeches I forgot him — indeed, 
that's the truth — ^I forgot him. If Uncle 
Adam had not been taken ill, I don't know 
what I should have gone on to. I think I 
had forgotten right and wrong altogether. I 
think I've been getting further and further 
from my duty ever since I knew you." 

" Duty I" repeated Blake. " You, child 
as you are, talking of the duty of marrying a 
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man like Collmson, of whom you know no- 
thing, for whom you care nothing !" 

"I promised to be true to him," cried 
Susan Fielding, a hght coming into her eyes. 
*^My duty is to keep my word. I can't 
deceive myself with fine words now. In the 
night, and the house so silent, and death 
coming so near, I thought of the time when 
papa died, and felt, just as if his voice had 
spoken, what he would have told me was 
right. Tom Collinson isn't a gentleman, I 
know, and I can't care for him as — as — ^I 
could care for some people. But, whatever 
he is, I'm bound to him the same as if he had 
married me before he left. I can never be 
free till he sets me firee. I should bring no 
good to you, sir, if I did a great wrong for 
the sake of my own happiness." 

" And you mean to give me up ? Let me 
hear the plain truth." 

" If my heart breaks for it, I'll keep my 
word to Tom Collinson ; God knows I will." 

Blake was silent for a minute. "You 
think all this now," said he, gently, " and I 
think better of you for thinking it. This is 
no time, as you say, for talking of love- 
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matters. All I can do is to stay near you, 
my poor Kttle girl I Let Collinson have the 
lover's love when he returns ; meanwhile, let 
me be your brother." His head bowed ; his 
lips all but touched her forehead. 

" And what will be the end of it ?" cried 
Susan, with sudden passion. " Collinson 
will not have the lover's love, and you know 
it. Do you think I'll deceive myself any 
more ? Collinson will never have a lover's 
love, and you — you can never be hke a brother 
to me while I live I The way you can help 
me is by going. You know what must be 
the end of your staying near me I You know 
that every hour I am with you will make it 
harder for me to marry Tom Collinson !" 

Now, no coquette, versed in the intricacies 
of men's hearts, could have worded a lover's 
dismissal more flatteringly than did Susan, 
unversed in everything, speaking only honest 
truth, and looking up with honest eyes full 
into the face of the man she loved, and whose 
love she was giving up. And still Blake felt, 
while she confessed his supremacy over her 
aflFections, that over herself, over the stead- 
fast upright soul of Susan Fielding, his will 
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was powerless. On this solitary point of 
"moral obligation," conscience once arrested, 
the sense of duty once confirmed, this child 
of seventeen, so immeasurably weaker in all 
things else, would be his conqueror. With a 
woman of more complex nature — I think in 
that moment's disappointment he would haye 
said of larger intelligence — he had stood a 
better chance. Many-sided minds can look 
at individual responsibility, as they can look 
generally at life and men, fi*om higher ground 
than that of written law. From Susan 
Fielding — out of whose ductile heart a lover 
could draw as wide a diapason of emotions 
as a skilful vioUn-player can draw tones from 
his instrument — ^it were vain to expect a 
single fluctuation of " principle." She loved 
him, confessed her love, confessed his power 
over her ; and would go and marry Tom Col- 
linson, cook Tom CoUinson's dinners, rear 
Tom CoUiQSon's children, say her prayers, 
and beheve herself on the road to heaven by 
virtue of having kept to the letter of a sense- 
less oath. Which, indeed, were best, the 
women with too little heart, or too little 
brain ? The former were incalculably easier 
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to manage. Vanity, pride, a sense of the 
picturesque, a sense of the ridiculous — all 
might have been brought to plead for him 
(and against Tom Collinson) with a woman 
as slow to feel, but as quick to perceive, as 
Portia Ffrench. With poor little soft-hearted, 
unimaginative Susan, all were powerless. 
She had promised ! 

"You are strong, you are generous 
enough to forgive me," she said. "You 
won't remember me in any way with unkind- 
ness. I am the loser, you know. You will 
meet with people better suited to you in every 
way than I am. You'll wonder, some day, 
that your choice could have rested, even for 
an hour, on a girl like me, and I '* 

" You will marry Tom Collinson ?" 

She stood for a moment silent ; then a 
great sob broke from her, and Blake took her 
in his arms. 

" You'll never love him — ^you'll never love 
any man as you have loved me," he whis- 
pered, a selfish exquisite pleasure even in the 
bitterness of his pain. 

"No," said Susan, "that I never can. 
But I will do my duty by him." 
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" And you will write to me ?" 

"Yes; m write when — ^when Fm left 
quite alone in the worid ! Never again." 

" Let me look in your face ; Let me 
have one kiss before I leave you !" 

"Mr. Blake," shivering in his clasp, "let 
me go 1 I never meant that you should touch 
my hand. There may be death about me at 
this moment; I came straight from Uncle 
Adam's side to open the door.'' 

" If death were on your hps, child, do 
you think I would count the cost of a kiss ?" 

These were their last words to each other. 
An hour later, and Susan, with a breaking 
heart, watched the Southampton boat steam 
slowly out of the St. Maur roads. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Gbet walls, draped by the sodden skeletons 
of last summer's roses : dank and untended 
flower-beds : a snow-charged sky : — such is 
the winter prospect from the back windows 
of the Petit Tambour. In front, the narrow 
street, along which the solitary figure of a 
priest or sister from the neighbouring con- 
vent may be seen to pass at lengthened 
intervals during the day; the silent colza- 
mill, the tall gaunt block of barrack shutting 
out, for four months of the year, whatever 
southern light or warmth Heaven, in this 
Breton chmate, may vouchsafe to send from 
the mouldy, death -still precincts of the Rue 
de la Guerre ! Silence, lifelessness, greyness, 
outside the house ; silence, lifelessness, grey- 
ness, within. No fire, no inmates, in any 
room but one, the dining-room, and there a 
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few smouldering logs, carefully kept below 
blazing-point, and two joyless women stitch- 
ing, with heads down-bent, without the 
interchange of a word or look, at their 
needle. Joyless, I say, both of them; yet 
is the heart of the elder one the least 
heavy. 

In losing poor old Adam, Mrs. Byng had 
lost much: a diligent servitor and ooiii- 
panion, a patient sharer of her toils, a meek 
participator in her profits. But she has not 
lost the closest, sweetest interest of her life : 
her money is safe. She is thinking of money 
at this moment. A faint additional warmth 
circulates in her veins as she listens to the 
drifting sleet against the window, and re- 
flects that her housekeeping is now reduced 
to a positively fractional item ; the straw a 
day, the visionary ideal of economy, attained ; 
and yet her own body and soul kept to- 
gether ! The charges she makes to Susan 
Fielding are strictly fair ones. Half a cen- 
tury's battle with her kind has taught this 
woman that probity in the long run pays a 
steady dividend, and she respects it, as she 
would respect any other safe investment. 
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But the coffee, the cider, the pumpkin-soup 
that will keep one will keep two ; this is a 
mere natural elasticity of matter over which 
Mrs, Byng has no control. The menial work 
of the household is at this season nominal ; 
but, mindful of the world's respect, Mrs. 
Byng still goes through the form of a servant • 
(without nourishment), and Susan's money 
not only defrays the market outgoings, but 
pays the servant's wages, twopence-hal^enny 
a day. The woman is joyless. What has 
a life like hers to do with joy ? Can joy be 
hoarded and put out at interest, or rented, 
with chances of profitable breakage, to sum- 
mer visitors ? But in her soul is the solid 
satisfaction of a passion gratified. She is 
existing, and costing herself nothing. Never 
in the nighest point to starvation through 
which she and Adam passed together has she 
before drawn breath in December on terms 
so cheap as these. 

December ! yes, the year is on his death- 
bed. Autumn has come and gone, sweeping 
the leaves from the beech-trees, and hope 
and youth out of Susan Fielding's heart, 
since that night when she and Blake walked 
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together in paradise upon the hill-side, the 
night before Adam Byng's death. She knows 
very well what sort of paradise the hiU-side 
is now. Every afternoon when the day's 
task is over she goes up there alone, rain or 
shine ; stands with her arm round the tree 
• beneath which Blake rested when he made 
his sketch; looks at the colourless, simless 
landscape, listens to the beat of the wintry 
sea, and tells herself that all is over: summer, 
love, happiness — ^all 1 

I have read that there is only room in 
the heart for one profound sorrow at a time. 
Is this practically true? Susan's master- 
sorrow was assuredly the shipwreck of her 
love. Of the impossibility of being Blake's 
wife, she thought when she awoke, thought 
during the day, thought tiU dreams bore 
her back to the canal-bank, and to the 
time when she was a girl catching minnows, 
chasing dragon-flies, hiding torn frocks from 
Miss Collinson. But blent with this, heigh- 
tening every tender memory, sharpening 
every present pain, was her grief for her 
father; the grief held in abeyance only 
during the past months, and which now, 
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like a stream swollen by accidental obstruc- 
tion, was having its course. 

This little creature, so devoid of senti- 
ment in speech and action, could in truth 
live only in the life of the feehngs — ^love, 
with its attendant jealousy ; despair, when 
what she loved was gone from her: these 
were the very fabric of Susan Fielding's 
nature : the coquetries, the vanities you have 
seen in her, light and shadow on the surface 
only. To hear Blake say again that he loved 
her; to know that he had loved no other 
woman since he left St. Sauveur ; to feel his 
arms round her once more; and then die, 
and be carried home and laid under the 
chancel yew beside her father .... this 
was the nearest approach to a hope she 
could have felt now. And from Blake she 
had long ago ceased to hear. He wrote her 
one long letter in answer to the promised 
announcement in which she told him that 
she was "quite alone in the world," her 
Uncle Adam dead. And she had had the 
strength of will not to write to him again. 
And there was no chance at all of her dying ! 
Her life was to be passed in sewing and 

ViL. 111. IC 
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silence and greyness: in listening to the 
hopeless convent bell : in walking (her near- 
est approa<3h to pleasure) for fresh draughts 
of poisonous regretful memories to the beech 

knoll And by and by Tom CoUinson 

would return, and she would marry him, and 
— ^no, at this point Susan invariably thought 
no further. Her interest, her desire, her life 
was over. Whether her remaining twenty or 
sixty years of existence were to be spent in 
the Petit Tambour or with Tom Colliuson, 
she did not speculate. There had been better 
prospect of her cure could she have roused 
herself sufficiently from the apathy of present 
despair to picture trouble beyond. On the 
day when we begin to look forward to the 
future, we begin, little as we may know it, to 
hope again. 

The mixture of snow and rain which the 
Bretons call the "verglas" — the distinctive 
feature of their climate in winter — continues 
to beat against the window. Though it is 
only three o'clock, twilight already is deepen- 
ing the shadows in the garden. The great 
bell of the convent sounds, and gives a last 
Dantesque touch to the gloom of Susan's 
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spirit by reminding her of the two hundred 
frozen hearts — ^women's hearts, to whom 
human love and human joy are accursed 
things — ^waiting for death within its walls. 

" Three o'clock," she remarks : not be- 
cause the hour of the day interests her, but 
because change, even the change of hearing 
her own voice, seems all at once an impera- 
tive necessity. 

" Three o'clock," repeats Mrs. Byng, 
without looking up from her work, "and 
nearly too dark to sew. In these short days, 
it might be well if you got up an hour earUer. 
We had the oil burning yesterday by four in 
the afternoon, and oil is rising." 

Get up earlier ! make the days longer 
than they were already! With a sinking 
heart Susan folded her work, with weary, 
patient neatness, and laid it down on the 
table. " May I go out a bit. Aunt Adam ? 
My eyes ache; I shall work much faster 
this evening if I have an hour's walk 
now." 

My eyes never ache," said the widow ; 
and I am fifty-five, and have been working 
all my life. Go out, of course, when you 
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choose. I can get your seam done for you in 
your absence." 

On this grudging permission, Susan rose, 
went upstairs for her hat and cloak, and 
started. It was biting cold : the north-west 
wind drove the cutting " verglas " full on her 
face as she opened the front door ; the road 
leading towards the beech knoll was ankle- 
deep in half-melted snow and mud ; and sud- 
denly a kind of inspiration bade her give up 
lier pilgrimage for to-day, and walk down 
to the post to inquire for letters. If the 
Jacteur came as far out of his beat as the 
Petit Tambour during the bad season, he 
expected a handsome gift at the New Tear. 
By Mrs. Byng's orders, all letters for the 
household were therefore, from November till 
February, left at the office until called for. 

The usual tide of life was flowing along 
the cheerful high street of St. Sauveur : two 
old market women on donkeys riding back 
towards the country; a crippled street- 
sweeper extending her palsied hand for alms 
at the principal crossing ; detachments of the 
ninhappy ragged regiment of English, taking 
grim exercise by pacing up and down the 
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only piece of pavement the town could boast 
— a space just opposite the second floor room 
wherein our countrymen played whist for 
glasses of gin and water, and which they 
called "the club." Susan passed through 
these people, with none of whom had she 
acquaintance, and made her way into the 
post-office, where other English poorly clad, 
depressed-looking like the rest, were waiting 
for letters. (It amazed you to think how 
people so obviously forgotten by heaven and 
man, could look for communication from 
their fellows; and, of a truth, they rarely 
received any. But in a life as near petri- 
faction as theirs, even to pretend to one- 
self to have an expectation may be some- 
thing.) 

" Any letters for the Petit Tambour ?'* 
asked Susan, when her turn came ; and hear- 
ing beforehand the " No letters for Mademoi- 
selle," she knew so well. 

The civil little clerk searched through his 
row of pigeon-holes, and handed her two : 
one from Eliza Collinson, the other .... 
How did she get over the uphill length of 
street ? Where was the cruel " verglas ?'* 
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where was the bitter wind? She reached 
the Petit Tambour in about a third of the 
time the distance had taken her in coming. 
The servant chanced to open the door at the 
moment when her hand was on the bell, and, 
without enconntering Mrs. Byng, Susan pnt 
off her sabots, ran sofUy np to her own room, 
locked the door, and gaxe herself np to the 
pleasm^ — pleasure! the yerj word sounds 
unnatural connected with her life now— of 
reading George Blake's letter. 

Her window, the one from which she 
watched the steamer that bore him away, 
&ce8 the west. There is a strip of pale 
primrose light on the horizon ; enough, if she 
loses no time, to enable her yet to read. 
Which letter shall she keep to the last? 
Through consciousness (or epicureanism) she 
puts Blake's aside— holds it passionately 
tight ; I mean, between her numbed little 
red fingers — and opens that of her lover's 
sister first : — 

'^lOl, Bed laas Stbkzt; Holbobv. 

" Mt dear Susan — ^The melancholy demise 
of your respected uncle, though who shall 
doubt that your loss is his gain ? has, I fear. 
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by the tone and shortness of your letters, 
oast a lasting gloom over your spirits. It 
is therefore with lively satisfaction that 
I take pen in hand to be the harbinger to 
you of welcome tidings. My beloved brother 
is now on his way to England, having com- 
pleted business in the colony earUer than 
expected, and looking forward to our being 
ready for the wedding immediately on his 
arrival. You will, I doubt not, under these 
happily altered circumstances, see the pro- 
priety of at once returning to England. My 
dear brother has inadvertently mislaid your 
address, and begs me to communicate ; also 
asks me to take an inexpensive temporary 
apartment in London, which, as you see, 
I have done, so that you may be quietly 
married at once. I will leave all important 
subjects till we meet ; but if Tom*s business 
calls him to live in the Metropolis, you had 
better see to furnishing without delay. I 
looked at some sweet chintzes to-day in the 
Edgware Road, sHghtly soiled ; but would not 
show when made up, and 2d. a yard cheaper 
than at Hounslow. However, more of this 
when we meet. I saw old Miss Ffrench and 
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Miss Portia just before leaving home, and 
told them the news of Tom's return, and how 
your marriage will take place immediately. 
They were then on their way to London, and 
they stopped the carriage most civilly to 
speak. Old Lady ErroU is feared to be on 
her death-bed, and strange stories are afloat 
as to Miss Portia. Expecting so soon to 
see you, and with seasonable compliments^ 
though I fear but compliments, to your 
bereaved aunt, I remain your aJBFectionate 
fidend, "Eliza Collinson. 

" P.S. — Tom may be here before you. I 
mention this to avoid giving you a turn if 
you should find him on your arrival. Li 
due course his letter ought to have reached 
its destination more than a month ago, but 
fortuitously, through the poor fellow's indis- 
tinct writing of the word *Hounslow,' it 
went first to Halifax^ Nova Scotia." 

And this is what Blake wrote : 

"Mt deae little Friend, — I have just 
seen Josselin, and he tells me some news 
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very bitter for me to hear. Mr. Collinsoii is 
on his way home, and you are coming to 
England to be married directly. Will you 
let me see you once before your wedding- 
day ? You are to be married in London, I 
hear. Well, write a line and give me your 
address, and tell me when I may come and 
wish you good-bye. Do you remember my 
telling you once that you and I would not 
see the last of each other for the next forty 
or fifty years ? I'm afraid we shall have to 
see the last of each other now. Don't think 
I am asking you to do anything wrong, or to 
deceive Mr. Collinson. Tell him everything 
about me, and ask his permission for me to 
come, as an old friend, and offer you my good 
wishes. Are you well ? are you better in 
spirits, my poor Uttle Susan ? Write to me, 
and beUeve always in the affection of your 
Mend, "Geoege Blake.'* 

Susan went down straight to the dining- 
room, her letters in her hand. The nearest 
approach to a fire that Mrs. Byng ever per- 
mitted herself was at this hour, when the 
shutters were still unclosed, and ghostly 
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shadows glimmered in the dark garden out- 
side. As Susan opened the door, the draught 
caught up the carefully piled embers; they 
flickered into a blaze, and showed the girl's 
face distinctly. It was white and tired-look- 
ing as usual ; but a lustre they had not worn 
for months past was in her eyes. 

"I am to go to England at once ; yes, 
by the next boat from St. Maur !'* she ex- 
claimed. "I have got a letter that calls 
me back." 

" You must pay your quarter's board just 
the same," said Mrs. Byng. " I stipulated 
at the time that you should pay in advance. 
What necessity can there be for you to travel 
in a time of year like this ?" 

" I have yet to be married," said Susan, 
hanging her head. ** You know what I have 
told you about Tom CoUinson? Well, I 
have heard from his sister, and he is coming 
back sooner, a year sooner, than he expected. 
Don't talk about my quarter's board. Aunt 
Adam ! I hope you will take all the money 
I have to give for your kindness to me, and 
for Uncle Adam's sake." 

A sudden sofibening gleam came over 
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Mrs. Byng's face, then it hardened ; her eyes 
sank, and shifted about uneasily under the 
blazing firehght. Money, money — the very 
thought of touching money roused, for one 
minute, all the slumbering giant desires of 
her narrow soul. But avarice has almost as 
many dehcate shades of superstition as her 
half-sister, gambling. Susan's 6flfer was the 
first disinterested one Mrs. Byng had received 
during her fifty-five years* cold experience of 
life, and she shrank from it, that momentary 
instinctive impulse over, absolutely as one 
shrinks from a thiug of evil omen. What 
profit could accrue, what luck come home to 
her with money gotten through such un- 
wonted channels as another human being's 
generosity ? 

" You are Uberal, Susan : in time you will 
grow wise. I shall receive the remainder of 
your quarter's board, as a right ; not a sou 
beside. I never take more, I never take less, 
if I can help it, than is due to me, and you 
will find other uses for your money than 
almsgiving ! If you hght the lamp and begin 
at once, you may finish your seam before 
dinner." 
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By the post that night Susan despatched 
two letters. One was to Miss Collinson — 
neither expressing pleasure nor the reverse 
at the prospect of Tom's return ; but simply 
stating that she would be in London, and 
would drive to the address given on such a 
date, a few days hence. The other letter 
bore no signature : it consisted of three lines 
in the centre of a page ; an ominous blister 
in their midst. 

" The address is One Hundred and one. 
Red Lion Street, Holborn. I shall be there 
on January the 2nd. Yes, I should ^^ (three 
times under stroked) "like to see you once 
more." 

And this was directed to "Mr. George 
Blake, The Treasury, London." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Eliza, but no Tom Collinson, stood waiting 
for Susan on the cold January night when 
she arrived at the door of One Hundred and 
one, Red Lion Street, Holbom. 

" He's not here, my dear," were Eliza's 
first words. "Don't be disappointed — my 
foolish mistake. Tom can't be here before 
to-morrow afternoon at earliest. In one way 
I'm glad, for we can go together to see after 
the chintzes and things. Dear, dear,'* as the 
white-faced little traveller came into the 
light of the parlour, " you are looking much 
older, Susan; you have grown, very thin. 
I'm sure I hope Tom won't be shocked when 
he sees you — Tom, who used to think so 
much of your good looks," 

Susan took off her travelling wraps, and 
began to warm her frozen hands ; and Miss 
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CoUinson, as she bustled about preparing 
tea, descanted more and more upon her 
changed appearance. "You have grown 
two inches, your face has got quite pointed 
— ^you who used to have dimples ! I'm sure 
I hope you'll make a good tea. I'd have 
had something substantial, only I know what 
a poor hand you are at meat. Yes, you had 
dimples, you looked a girl of fifteen when 
you left Halfont, and yet— I don't say Tom 
wiU think you uglier for the change." 

Then Susan took sudden courage. K 
plainest truth-telling could yet save her, she 
did not mean to be Tom CoUinson's wife. 
So much, during her long journey fi'om St. 
Sauveur to London, she had resolved. 

"It would be just as well Tom should 
think me uglier, Eliza. If he only asked me 
to marry him because I had dimples, I hope 
he'U see at a glance that my dimples are 
gone." 

" Susan, what are you talking about ? 
You can never mean " 

" I mean that Tom and I had both lost 
our senses when we got engaged that night. 
What did we know of each other ? What 
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was there in me that Tom should want to 
have me at his side for his whole life ? ' ' 

"And your promise to him? and the 
poor boy returning (overland too) to marry 
you? and the cake as good as ordered at 
Webb's — ^for the only thing I left open was 
the number of pounds. K your papa could 
hear you, Susan 1 " 

Miss Collinson was at this moment on her 
knees toasting a muffin, and looked up with 
piteous supplication at Susan's face. 

" Ah, if papa could hear me ! '* said the 
girl. "If papa could know aUl Well, he 
wouldn't blame me, perhaps, for what Fm 
going to do now. Don't think I ever mean 
to break my word to Tom ; to deceive him 
in any way. If he Hkes to marry me still, I 
will marry him — ^yes, the day after he returns. 
I only mean to tell him the truth, and — and" 
— she began to stammer a little—" the truth 
is, we both of us were in too great a hurry 
&om the jfirst.'* 

" Oh, is that all ? " cried Miss ColUnson, 
looking relieved. " I declare you quite 
frightened me for a moment. Of course, 
you will tell Tom that he was in too great a 
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hurry, and, of course, Tom will only like you 
the better for saying so. Ah, Susan, my 
dear!" and now Eliza rose — the muflfin 
toasted — and, with a melancholy little air 
of sentiment, took her place at the tea-table, 
"/was a young girl — I had a lover once. 
Well do I know what hopes, what fears, beset 
the female soul in such a position as yours !" 

*' But perhaps you loved your lover ? " 
remarked Susan, crimsoning. 

" A modest girl does not talk of loving a 
man tiU she is married to him," rephed Miss 
CoUinson. " It is quite enough that I have 
been in your position, and can enter into 
your feelings." 

So the first opportunity for confession 
was slurred over ; and Susan had not strength 
of mind, to-night at least, to seek another. 
After all, the confession she had to make 
belonged of right to Tom CoUinson himself. 
Let Tom first hear the black story of her 
infidelity ; hear how — ^promised to him, wear- 
ing his ring upon her hand — she had listened 
guiltily to words of love firom another man ; 
and then let him pronounce the fate of both. 
She was silent: and Eliza, her momentary 
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misgivings over, fell at once to babbling of 
wedding-cakes, wreaths, and dresses. She 
had seen a sweet worked muslin for forty- 
eight shillings in Oxford Street this morn- 
ing ; and, talking of weddings, Susan would 
never beheve it, but report said Portia 
Ffrench had refused a lord^ and after travel- 
ling half over Europe in his yacht, too ! 
The Miss Ffrenches, aunt and niece, were 
staying at the Langham Hotel, daily expect- 
ing Lady ErroU's death ; but Lady Erroll — 
after putting them to the expense of coming 
to town — ^had not, as yet, consented to see 
her granddaughter. " AU this I know from 
a gentleman who was here this afternoon," 
finished Miss Collinson. " A Mr. Lake, or 
Drake — stay, his card is somewhere about — 
ah, here it is under the tea-tray : ^ Mr. 
George Blake.' He must be a friend of the 
Ffrenches, I suppose, for he called here to 
see if you had come ; and — ^bless my heart, 
child, what a wretched appetite ! and after a 
journey, too ! Done your tea already ? " 

Susan had started up at Blake's name, 
and was standing before the fire, leaning her 
tell-tale face down against the mantelshelf. 

TOL. ni. 17 
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"Mr. Blake P Yes, lie is a friend of the 
Ffrenches, and of mine — ^I'll come back in a 
minute, when Tm warmer— don't you re- 
member 1 met him at the Manor on jny 
birthday ? You told him I should not be 
here to-night ? . . . . Was he ... . disap- 
pointed at not finding me ? " 

" Really, my dear, I did not remark the 
young man very closely. He just asked if 
you had come, and I said No, and then, after 
a little gossip about the Erenches and old 
Lady Erroll, he told me of this terrible acci- 
dent in the Park — fifteen people under the 
ice at once ! " 

Half through the night Susan lay awake, 
in a fever of dread lest Blake, having missed 
her once, should not take the trouble to call 
in Red Lion Street again. Next morning 
rfihe was too weak and languid to get up for 
breakfast ; and when at length she managed 
to creep into the parlour, looked such a poor 
little shadow of her former self, that all hopes 
of seeing about wedding dresses to-day died 
in Miss Collinson's heart. 

"You want good nourishing things in- 
stead of wishy-washy soup, Susan. All your 
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French water souchy and stuff don't suit 
English constitutions. A pity you didn't 
stop quietly at home with me while Tom was 
away." 

*'Tes, a great pity," said Susan, absently. 

" It was my wish, as you know, but Tom 
talked such nonsense about the cavalry 
barracks. What harm have the cavalry 
barracks ever done me ? And then your head 
was so full of change and seeing fresh 
places. Do you remember the evening before 
you left ? I was cross with you, I couldn't 
help it, because you took everything so easily. 
Don't you remember you said you felt as if 
you were in a dream ?" 

" I remember," said Susan. " Ah, well, 
Eliza, you needn't be cross with me any more. 
I've awakened from dreams of all kinds 



now." 



When their two o'clock dinner was over, 
Eliza prepared herself to go out. After the 
Miss Ffrenches' kindness in sending to inquire 
for Susan, it would be only civil for her to 
take a 'bus as far as the West End, and tell 
them she had arrived. " And do you try to 
sleep and get up your good looks while I am 
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gone/' was her last injunction as she wheeled 
round the one arm-chair the room possessed 
to the fire. "Tour eyes seem bigger and 
your face smaller every time I look at you. 
Just suppose Tom was to walk in, and see you 
as you are now !" 

Suppose Tom were to walk in, indeed, 
Susan thinks, when she is alone I and it is ; 
possible: the New Zealand mail is already 
due. Tom CoUinson walk in, take her in his 
arms, kiss her, bid her prepare for their in- 
stant marriage 1 And all the time her heax t 
passionately yearning to see the face of another 
man ; her hands turning cold, the blood rush- 
ing to her cheeks, if she only hears the rattle 
of a cab down the street, at the thought that 
it must be him. Ah, how great is the gain of 
people who haven't got to live life out 1 . . . . 
How she wishes she had died when she was 
twelve years old and had the fever 1 Little 
Polly Daws of the shop died .... they ran 
in the fields together, and made a big cowslip 
ball the evening before PoUy was taken ill. 
She can smeU the cowslips. She can see the 
green oaks waving above the path where they 
played, " Susan, Susan, I can toss higher 
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than you !" say Polly's voice. She runs to 
snatch the ball from her companion .... 
her companion is Blake .... his arm is 
round her .... he is whispering in her ear 
.... The tired eyes close : the flushed face 
has dropped. For once more, at least, in 
her life the poor little girl is in Paradise. 

Sweet is her sleep, and deep : so deep 
that she never hears a cabman's thundering 
knock at the house-door, nor of the entrance 
into the parlour of a visitor, vaguely an- 
notmced by the small maid-of-aU-work as " a 
gentleman." The well-piled fire is blazmg 
high, and there is a street-lamp just outside 
the window ; so, although it is between four 
and five o'clock, the room is fall of light, the 
picture of the small figure curled up in the 
arm-chair distinct. Susan's face looks 
younger than ever as she hes asleep ; her lips 
are parted ; her breath comes soft and noise- 
less like an infant's ; two little white hands 
are clasped upon her breast. The visitor 
bends, gazes at her long and sorrowfiilly, 
and under the gaze she gives a start and 
wakes. 

" Mr. Blake " — she was dreaming of him : 
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quite naturally his is the first name she utters : 
" it is time to go ! Uncle Adam— ah ! where 
am I ?" pushing back her hair from her fore- 
head. " Eliza .... I am very sorry, sir, 
that you should have found Eliza out." 

She doesn't know what she is saying. 
She has started up frightened, both her hands 
in Blake's. She was with him ; they were 
lovers, a minute ago, in the happy sunset on 
the Breton hill-side. She must have time 
before she can realize that he is here, in this 
London lodging, to bid her good-bye, to 
offer his congratulations upon her marriage 
with Tom Collinson. 

"You were resting, tired after your 
journey," says Blake, " and I have disturbed 
you. My poor little friend, how grown you 
are — and how thin !" 

He holds up her hand : very loosely Tom 
Colhnson's ring fits her finger now: and 
looked at it with grave tenderness, never 
ofiering to raise it to his lips. 

" Every one says I'm grown," answers 
Susan. " At least Miss Collinson says so ; 
that is my * every one.' It used to be the 
dearest wish I had to be two inches taller." 
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She tries to laugh, to be at her ease ; she 
moves away from him. They look at each 
other a moment in the firelight; a mist 
swims before Susan's eyes ; her head droops. 
" Wishes don't bring much happiness when 
they come true," she remarks. 

After this, a silence. Then, as people do 
when their hearts are full to overflowing, they 
try to begin a conversation on indifferent sub- 
jects. "Is there any news from Brittany, 
Susan ?'* Blake asks. "What have the St. 
Sauveur people been doing since I saw 
them last?" 

" They have been burying each other, sir. 
At least, that was their chief employment 
till late in the autumn. The sickness got 
better just after Uncle Adam died, and when 
the visitors went away ; but, in another 
month it was as bad as ever again. Nothing 
but the bell tolUng, the priest's voice chant- 
ing down in the cemetery. I was glad they 
took my Uncle Adam away. They buried 
him in Guernsey, by his first wife. I like to 
think of him lying in the quiet graveyard by 
the sea he used to talk of." 

" Do you remember your Uncle Adam's 
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last words to me, Susan ? Do you remember 
his standing at the door of the house, and 
how he bid me " 

" Yes, yes, I remember," interrupted 
Susan, swiftly. What need to recall that last 
vain injunction 1 Who but Tom Collinson 
would she want to take care of her now, and 
till her life's end ! " I don't know why it is," 
she went on, "but everything to do with 
France seems farther away to me than leav- 
ing Halfont. I only left St. Sauveur thirty- 
six hours ago, and already the place, and 
everything belonging to it seems like a 
dream." 

" A good or bad dream ?" 

" Oh ! a bad, a bad one," cried Susan, 
thinking of the lone grey house, with the 
house, with the "verglas" beating on the 
pane, and the convent bell marking the drag- 
ing length of the sad hours. 

*'What," said Blake, "was the summer 
bad? How warm the sun used to shine! 
How full the little garden was of flowers ! 
Do you remember that last duet we sang, 
and how silent the house was — only you and 
me alone together? Do you remember the 
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hill-side ? Susan, whatever comes of it, I 
won't let you say that all your recollections 
of St. Sauveur are bad ones." 

She clasped her hands with bitter eager- 
ness. " I wish there was no such thing as 
recollecting ! If I could only begin afresh 
from this moment, and recollect nothing, I 
might be happy, perhaps !" 

She meant (I believe she meant) : " K I 
could only forget you, I might be happy with 
Tom Collinson." But Blake's heart gave 
another interpretation to her words. 

" And what is there to hinder your begin- 
ning afresh ?" he asked, his eyes intently 
reading her down-bent face. "Why should 
you and I go on talking pohte insincerities 
to each other ? You have come back to 
marry Collinson, and you are miserable at 
the prospect. Don't marry him. You have 
a day — an hour of freedom left you yet. Use 
it well. To keep such a promise as you have 
given is perjury. What sort of life do you look 
forward to spending at this man's side ?" 

The moment of fiercest temptation had 
come at length. The past dark months of 
suffering, the tender pleading of her lover's 
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voice, the casuistry that passion only too 
promptly awakened in her own heart, all 
conspired against Susan Fielding's honour. 
" If I was dead !" broke from her lips, with a 
sort of sob. " If I was at rest with papa ! 
There's nothing more in the world for me to 
live for!*' 

" Nothing ?'* exclaimed Blake, and in a 
second his arm was round her waist. " Susan, 
do you call the warmest love a man's heart 
can give you, * nothing '? " 

She faltered, trembled, broke away from 
his touch. " Better die, miserable as I am, 
than win your love through a falsehood," she 
cried. "I'm bound to Tom Collinson, so 
that nothing but his word can set me free. 
He wanted me to swear .... and I told 
him Yes or No was the same to me as an 
oath .... and then I said Yes, I vjould 
hold faithful to him." 

" And have you done so ? Have you kept 
true to the spirit of your promise ?" 

" No, I have broken it shamefully, because 
my heart — ^my heart was stronger than my- 
self? You are cruel to make me say such 
things." 
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" Susan, my dear, your principles are 
beyond all praise. If you had ever loved — 
no, I won't use the word — if you had liked 
me, even, as I once thought, you would not 
have your feelings under such fine con- 
trol/' 

"ijTI had liked you 1'* her great dilating 
eyes looked up to his full : " If! " — a sudden 
passion swept over Susan's girUsh face, she 
clasped her hands, with a gesture almost of 
bodily pain. " And you doubt me after all, 
then ? Why, but for this promise, do you 
think there's anything would hold me from 
you ? If you were poor, sick, without friends, 
would I care ? Wouldn't I follow you to the 
end of the world ? You have made me say 
this .... you shall hear the truth now — 
for this last time, while we live, that we shall 
talk together. I liked you from the first 
evening I met you at the Manor, and when I 
knew you had never a look or thought but for 
Portia Ffrench. Oh, sir, but I will show 
you, in my own writing, that what I say is 
true 1" 

And quitting him abruptly, she walked 
into the adjoining bed-room, and came back, a 
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minute later, with a book (her old Halfont 
journal) in her hand. 

" I was a child in those days — ^who'd 
think it was so few months ago ? I wrote 
very sillily, because I wrote what I thoug'lit, 
but you must take it for what it is worth. I 
knew no better/* 

And she opened the book at the part con- 
taining her account of the first evening spent 
at the Manor, and put it into Blake's hands. 
He stooped till the firelight rested full upon 
the page, and read it through : the school- 
girl raptures on Teddy's embroidered Knen 
and blue eyes; the discriminating remark 
that he, on the other hand, had "a 
dark serious face, but no pretty ways like 
Mr. Josselin;" the confession, evidently 
written with extra care, in the cramped, 
childish hand, " I like Mr. Blake.'* He read 
it through, and as his eyes still rested on the 
avowal contained in those last four words : 
avowal more pathetic, it seemed to him, than 
any. spoken one to which he could have listen- 
ed : a small object rolled out fii'om the pocket 
of the book and fell to the ground. Blake 
picked it up — 'twas only a three-inch end of 
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pencil — and examined it with the sort of 
mechanical interest the eye sometimes 
bestows on external things when the thoughts 
are fe,r away. It was one of his own ; a 
little square cross that he had an idle trick 
of carving on the top of his pencils arrested 
his attention. 

" Give it to me — ^it is nothing !" exclaimed 
Susan, betraying her secret by her vehemence. 
" I — found it ! Mr. Blake, give me that 
pencil. I found it on our river-bank. I never 
meant — it has nothing to do with what we 
spoke of. Pray give it me !" She held out 
her hand with humble entreaty to his. 

"And you have kept .this ? Susan, through 
all these long months you have cared to keep 
this bit of worthless pencil?" 

" Worthless ! " She had got it safely 
back in her own possession now. "Ah ! if 
you knew what it is to be alone as I have 
been, without a companion, without a hope, 
you would not talk so. Why, during all 
these months what have I had but ?" 

Rat-a-tat went the knocker — an apolo- 
getic little feminine knock: they started 
guiltily asunder. 
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"It is Eliza," said Susan. "Go away 
when you have spoken to her. This must be 
your last visit." 

" Susan, do you mean to do Collinson the 
gross injustice of marrying him ?'* 

" I know nothing about injustice. I shall 
tell him the truth just as plainly as I have 
told it you. It will be for him to decide the 
rest." 

The door opened, and in came Eliza 
Collinson, looking more like a frightened 
little bird than ever, with the snow resting 
on her small grey-clad figure. She gave a 
twittering start of astonishment at seeing the 
taU male figure on the hearthrug. Blake 
moved forward, and, with as good a grace as 
he could command, made his bow to Tom 
CoUinson's sister. 

"You must really excuse me! — Mr. 
Blake ? — oh, of course — Mr. Blake, for not 
recognizing you at first, sir, but coming in 
out of the dark — and such a night as it is !*' 
And then Miss ColUnson paused, looking a 
httle curiously at George Blake's face, then 
at Susan's. 

" I called," said Blake, feeling an excuse 
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was needful, " to inquire if — if Miss Fielding 
had recovered from her journey. Your 
brother has not arrived, I hear, Miss ColUn- 
son.'* 

" No, sir ; but for certain he will be in 
England in the course of to-morrow. I called 
round at his agents — Susan, my dear, I called 
at Tom's agents — and they have had a tele- 
gram from Marseilles. By dinner-time to- 
morrow our dear boy may be with us." 

Susan's heart turned sick. "How will 
your brother know where to find you ?" she 
stammered. 

" Oh, he will go straight to Messrs. Cox 
and Braddell, and they will give him our 
address. He settled that in his letter at the 
same time he bid us be in town to meet him. 
You can understand our anxiety, I'm sure, 
sir ?" added Bhza, turning round with a flut- 
ter of girhsh diffidence to Blake. "But 
under the circimistances " 

" Oh, certainly," said Blake, taking up 
his hat and moving across the hearthrug to 
say good-bye to Susan. 

"We shall be a very small party, and 
everything quite quiet, by my brother's 
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desire; but if, as a well- wisher of Miss 
Fielding's, you would join us at the church ? 
Tom has few friends in London, we shall 
want a best — ^gentleman." Miss Collinson's 
dehcacy would not allow her to use so 
common a word as "man/* 

" Eliza," broke out Susan, her face crim- 
soning, "what are you talking of? You 
know things are not settled, you know " 

" Oh, my dear, I said nothing about the 
day, did I? I was telling Miss Ffrench 
about it an hour ago— old Miss Ffrench; 
Miss Portia has been sent for to her grand- 
mamma's, whose last hour they fear has 
arrived. (Most painfully anxious their 
situation is, Mr. Blake. Lady BrroU, it 
appears, has been in the habit aU her life 
of making at least two new codicils a year.) 
Well, I was telling Miss Ffrench that every- 
thing but the day is settled, and how that, 
of course, must be left till after Tom's arrival. 
I hope you will do my brother the honour of 
making his acquaintance, sir ?' ' 

"You are extremely kind," observed 
Blake. 

" We might try and get up a little party 
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to the British Museum, or somewhere of the 
sort. Miss Fielding is rather low-spirited, 
Mr. Blake, and my dear brother is always so 
fond of pleasure. Susan, my dear, we should 
have much pleasure if Mr. Blake would join 
us in a cheerful party to some of the Metro- 
pohtan sights ?" 

" I think everything had better be left 
till Tom's arrival," repeated Susan, ready to 
sink with shame. 

And upon this, George Blake shook hands 
with her, and bade them both good-night. 
When he had got to the parlour-door he 
turned : " If I might be aUowed to call at 
about this hour to-morrow, Miss Collinson, 
to inquire if your brother has arrived ?" 

" Most delighted, sir. You will, I hope, 
at the same time, do Tom the honour of 
making his acquaintance," said Eliza, with 
her best company courtesy. 

" A very elegant yoimg man," she re- 
marked, the moment the house-door had shut 
— Susan standing with quivering lips, with 
downcast eyes before the fire. "It was a 
good thought of mine to ask him to the 
wedding, particularly as a Mend of the 
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Manor family. I wish," plaintively, "poor 
Tom had a little more of that style, Susan/' 

"Yes." 

" So considerate of him to call again ; but 
I fancied " — Eliza glanced at herself in the 
glass above the mantelpiece — "I fancied, 
from the little I saw of him yesterday, that 
Mr. Blake was anxious to become better 
acquainted with our family." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The snowfall that had just begun when Eliza 
CoUinson entered grew thicker and thicker, 
and long before midnight all the miry length 
of Red Lion Street was pure and white, the 
distant roar of Holbom hushed. 

Looking out through the dingy lodging 
window, something in this altered silent 
world struck tenderer chords in Susan Field- 
ing's memory, and for the first time to-day 
brought tears into her eyes. "I like the 
snow ; it makes me think of Halfont church- 
yard," she said to Eliza, almost in her old 
voice. ** At this minute I think I see the old 
peacock-yews, each with their top-knot of 
soft snow outside the chancel." 

" Like the ice on a bride-cake," said 
Eliza, whose thoughts could never, at the 
present time, stray far from nuptial subjects 
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" Ah, my dear Susan, such are the chances 
of our transitory Hfe ! You and me think- 
ing of bride-cake, and our friend, poor Miss 
Portia, watching beside a death-bed — and 
such a fever of excitement, too, as she must 
be in about her grandmamma's intentions !" 

A fever of excitement 1 Aye, in all her 
tolerably chequered existence never had Por- 
tia Ffrench really known the meaning of the 
word excitement till to-night. Here, at length, 
was the genuine, concentrated, overmastering 
emotion at which, through cards and other 
mimic warfare ^of society, she had hitherto 
sought in vain to arrive : life, or all that to 
her constituted life, the stake. 

She had been summoned late in the after- 
noon to her grandmothei:'s house ; but by the 
time she reached Eaton Square, Lady Erroll 
had grown rapidly weaker, or so Miss Condy 
sent word by the lady's-maid, and could not 
see her granddaughter. And now, midnight 
coming on, Portia Ffrench is still on the 
watch, still alone in the drawing-room. 

About all the house is the faint chill im- 
press, indefinable by words, of coming death. 
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The door stands open; Portia, unobserved 
herself, can watch the figures of those who 
pass: can tell, without asking, all that is 
going on. She knows that the family 
apothecary and the family physician came 
downstairs a couple of hours or more ago, 
grave, like men who feel that their patient's 
last earthly fees have been paid. She knows 
that a messenger has been despatched in 
haste for Teddy Jossehn ; that Mr. Bloxam, 
the family lawyer, has been in the house for 
hours. She knows what visitor is with the 
dying woman now; can guess what that 
visitor's errand in such an hour is Ukely 
to be 1 

Her hands are cold, though blazing fires 
are burning in both drawing-rooms. She 
has taken nothing but a glass of Lady 
Erroll's sherry for hours, yet is unconscious 
of hunger. Every fibre of her nature, moral 
and physical, is strained to one tensest point 
of agonized doubt. What — what will be the 
latest act of the woman who lies dying over- 
head ? WUl pitiful rancour, will sordid care, 
survive to life's last gasp ? If Lady Brroll 
learn the truth (and some instinct of Portia 
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tells her that it will be so), will no premoni- 
tion from a world into which money and 
ambition may not follow tempt her, in these 
her last hours of mortality, to be generous 
and to forgive ? 

Her thoughts are interrupted by the 
stealthy rustle of a silk dress. The visitor 
who has been spending the last half-hour in 
the sick chamber is descending the stairs. 
Portia moves across to the door, and con- 
fronts her abruptly. The visitor's face 
changes colour ; her eyes sink ; she tries to 
hide under her shawl a morocco box that 
is in her hand — in vain. Portia saw it at 
the first glance, and guesses only too well 
the meaning of its being in the other's pos- 
session. 'Tis an old-fashioned box, of some- 
what singular shape, the case of one of 
Lady ErroU's finest diamond necklaces. 

" You here, Laura ? A wild night to be 
abroad." 

And now the visitor has no choice but 
to look up. The friends stand before each 
other, face to face. 

" I was sent for. At such a time I could 
not refuse to come." 
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"And have broken faith with me? but 
that I need not ask." 

"I — I could speak nothing but truth 
beside a death-bed," stammered Laura 
Wynne. 

" I see, and have received your reward. 
From the time of Judas, when has not 
betrayal fetched a good price ?" 

" Portia, you have no right to speak to 
me like this. I don't know what you mean 
by using such words as * reward' and 
'betrayal.' Poor dear Lady Err oil insisted 
upon my taking a little parting remembrance 
from her hands. There has not been too 
good a feeling between us lately. I was glad 
that things at the last should be made 
smooth." 

" Made smooth 1 Mrs. Wynne, have you 
been trying to make things smooth for me ?" 

" I have answered a direct question. What 
else could you expect me to do ? Ask yourself 
if, in everything, you have been a true friend 
to me ? Oh, Portia, I have always cared more 
for you than you for me ! You — ^you wiU be 
too generous to betray any poor little folly 
of mine ?" 
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" Can you ask me ?" returned Portia, with 
icy coldness. " Knowing me even as you do, 
do you think I have so httle self-respect, so 
Utile worldly wisdom, as to criminate a 
woman I once called an associate ?" 

And then — ^Mrs. Wynne gladly making 
her escape down the stairs — she walked 
back, with her grandest air, with a burst- 
ing heart, to the companionship of her own 
thoughts. She paced up and down the 
room : she chafed over her own powerless- 
ness. " Oh ! fool that she had been to risk 
an hour hke this ! — fool with so many possi- 
bilities yet open to her, had she remained 
free, to cast the die of her own life beyond 
recall ! K only she and Teddy could live the 
past again, from the hour in which Macbean 
found them together in the conservatory ! If 
only ....'' She turned, hearing her own 
name softly spoken, and saw Teddy himself. 

He came up to her side, took her hands 
tenderly, and kissed her : 

" 'Tia, love, I've a notion things are going 
rather badly for you and me ?" 

" Just as badly as they can," said Portia. 
" Laura Wynne has been upstairs for the last 
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half-hour, and went out just now with a jewel- 
case in her hands. What secret but one 
could Mrs. Wynne have had to sell, or Lady 
Erroll to buy ? Bloxam is here ; Miss Condy 
does not leave grandmamma's room. Nothing 
but hard swearing of yours can save us now." 

" Hard swearing !" cried Teddy, drawing 
back ; " and what have I got to swear but 
the truth? Money is not worth a soUtary 
falsehood, Portia! Let grandmamma cut 
both of us off with a shilling. We shall have 
each other still." 

" We shall," said Portia, with a hard 
smile. Where was her youth gone ? She 
looked thirty years old. " Bach other, and 
starvation, Teddy," she went on, after a 
minute. " If you have ever loved me — ^if you 
would not see me the most miserable woman 
living — ^put away all these copybook plati- 
tudes, and do your best to be sensible. 
Grandmamma, I am positive, is altering her 
will— meaning mischief of some kind; or 
why should Laura Wynne have been sent for 
— why should that horrible old Bloxam have 
been all these hours in the house ? If she 
should require you to take an impossible 
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oath, and if by so doing you could make her 
death- bed easier *' 

"You would advise me to perjure my- 
self 1" interrupted Teddy Josselin. " Thank 
you, my love ! I have invented facts 
enough. The invention of facts at a time 
like this would be, my dear child, something 
unpleasantly like — dishonesty ! 

" Dishonesty ! Dishonesty means de- 
feat," said Portia, turning from him coldly. 
" Act as you choose. When we are beggars, 
perhaps you will see how highly the world 
will rate your delicate sense of rectitude !" 

" I don't believe I'm thinking of the world 
at all," said Teddy, looking foolish, but in a 
singularly firm voice. 

Portia answered him not a word ; and in 
two or three minutes' time Miss Condy, her 
eyes swollen with weeping, entered the room. 
She gave a chill little nod of recognition to 
Portia Ffrench, then came to Teddy's side, 
and, with real feeling in her voice, told him 
that Lady Brroll felt herself somewhat 
stronger, and was asking for him. 

"And for me, too. Miss Condy?" said 
Portia, with admirable self-command. " Does 
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not grandmamma wish to say a parting word 
to me ?" 

"Yes, Miss French," answered the old 
woman, still keeping close to Teddy Josselin. 
^* It is her Ladyship's desire to see you also, 
and in Mr. Josselin's presence/' 

And so together, Miss Condy stealing on 
first to marshal the way, the two cousins went 
up to hear their fate decided. They caught 
a glimpse of Mr. Bloxam, the soUcitor, on 
their way. He was sitting in a small room 
between the drawing-room and the second- 
floor — some open parchments on the table 
before him — ^his head resting on his hand. 
Not altogether an exhilarating sight, this, of 
a laywer with parchments in the eyes of 
heirs-expectant, when a rich relation, wont to 
make new codicils twice a year at least, lies 
in extremity ! 

A disease of many syllables had been 
assigned by the physicians as a justification 
for the Countess of Erroll's having done with 
Ufe at fourscore ; and to alleviate its symp- 
toms, Miss Condy was ordered to give p 
spoonfiil of some restorative — ether-draught 
— every half-hour. Never while she lives 
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will Portia encounter the smell of ether 
without the overpowering atmosphere of 
that chamber of death, and the pinched face 
of the dying woman, and the misery of her 
own eager despairing heart coming back upon 
her vividly. 

A low snarl met her as she entered: it 
came from Amo, who, shivering in his 
scarlet coat, and with a wistful sapience on 
his bleared dark eyes, sat at the foot of 
his mistress's bed. The old dog showed 
his fangs with unabated animosity at Portia 
as she passed — raised his ears, and gave his 
tail a melancholy wag as Teddy followed. 

"Dear grandmamma," said Portia ap- 
proaching and stooping over Lady Err oil's 
pillow, " I am so glad to hear that you are 
feeling rather stronger now !" 

The dying woman raised her hand with 
just sufficient strength to make Portia know 
that she was waved back. 

"Teddy?" she murmured, indistinctly — 
" Where's Teddy ?" 

Teddy Josselin on this came forward, and 
a slight sidelong movement of the Uttle white 
old face upon the pillow told him that Lady 
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BrroU expected to be kissed. He kissed her ; 
tlien knelt down, took her shrivelled nerve- 
less hand in his, and held it. The tears 
stood in Ted's blue eyes. 

" You've been a good boy," whispered 
Lady Erroll, "tiU of late — and that hasn't 
been your fault. Tou were ten years old 
when I took you .... MissCondy ?" 

Condy in a second was leaning over from 
the other side of the bed. 

" He was ten years old when I took 
him?" 

" Ten in the August that he came to your 
Ladyship in the October," said Miss Condy. 
" His dear papa and mamma both no more, 
and " 

" Child !" turning her sick eyes, the 
fatal jfixed look of death already in them, to 
Teddy's face, "you'll not disobey me, now 
that I've come to this ? I've done what I 
could for you." 

Teddy Josselin made no answer. 

Portia moved a step nearer the bed. 
"Teddy," said she, very low, "you will 
surely not refiise to follow out all dearest 
grandmamma's wishes now?" 
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Her tone, but not her words, arrested the 
dying woman's ear : 

"Miss Oondy 1" she called again. 

Oondy knelt upon the bed, and bowed her 
ear down to the pillow. 

" Tell my granddaughter Portia what I 
wish her to hear. All that I have strength 
to say I will say to him /" 

Then Portia knew that her doom was 
about to be spoken. She folded her arms 
across her breast, and with uplifted head 
stood and listened to it. 

" It is a most painful oflGlce, I am sure," 
said Miss Condy : " most painful indeed — 
ahem ! But duty is duty." 

"Go on— be brief," said Lady Erroll, 
almost in her old imperative voice. 

" A good many months ago. Miss Ffrench, 
you promised " 

" Swore," interrupted Lady Erroll, im- 
patiently. " Let me speak ! You swore 
never to renew your engagement with your 
cousin Josselin, save by my consent. How 
did you keep your oath ?" 

"To the letter," answered Portia, firmly. 

" I have renewed no old engagement — 
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I have formed no new one — ^from that hour to 
this.'' 

"And where," said Miss Condy, "her 
Ladyship, if she had strength, would ask — 
where did you go on the evening when you 
and your cousin dined here — ^the following 
day to that on which this oath of yours had 
been taken?" 

"Do you reaUy require me to answer, 
grandmamma ? Laura Wynne has been here : 
has she not exposed my folly sufficiently 
without my being forced to expose it myself?" 

" Mrs. Wynne has been here," exclaimed 
Miss Condy : a cubit seemed to be added to 
her shrunken stature in the intense culmi- 
nating triumph of this moment : " but we 
were convinced — ^her Ladyship was convinced 
— of the truth without Mrs. Wynne's testi- 
mony. I saw you with my own eyes. Miss 
Ffrench, descend at a place of impious resort ! 
I had my suspicions, and anxious to carry 
out her ladyship's wishes " 

" You set a watch upon my actions," said 
Portia, perfectly cold and unmoved of manner. 
" So I half suspected at the time. Grand- 
mamma, in going where I went that night, in 
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associating with Laura Wyime, in asking* 
Teddy Josselin to meet me, I sinned against 
good taste — well, if you choose, against pro- 
priety. I did not break my word to you. 
And Teddy Josselin — ^yes, you must let me 
say it— was not to blame. You have always 
loved him. Don't let your feelings towards 
him be changed, now that you are so ill, by 
any folly, past or present, of mine !" 

Portia Ffrench, as you know, was an 
actress by nature. At this moment (the 
impending checkmate to the game she had 
played so boldly, and so long, close before 
her eyes) she acted so weU as entirely to 
carry away Teddy Josselin, very nearly her- 
self, somewhat her implacable enemy Miss 
Condy, into beheving that she was ready to 
sacrifice her own prospects from unselfish, 
generous motives. But, dim though the 
senses of the dying woman might be, not for 
one moment was she so deceived. 

" Forgive ! Aye, you care so much 
whether I forgive!" she said, with the 
faintest little ghost of a laugh. "Portia 
Ffi-ench, come nearer." 

Portia obeyed in an instant — a flutter. 
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that could scarcely be called one of hope, at 
her heart. 

" I am going to do something better than 
forgive you. I've altered my will, and I'm 
going to leave you what you would have had 
if you had married Macbean — Teddy will be 
well enough off to spare it — and I want to 
give you the best chance I can of settling 
respectably yet. I've thought a great deal 
of it all during the last few days. I don't 
want to be harsh to you, badly though you've 
behaved. I remember whose child you are." 

She stopped, exhausted. Miss Condy 
held a spoonful of wine to her lips, and 
after swallowing it, and resting quiet a 
minute, she went on : 

" But you — ^you shall never marry Teddy 
Josselin — never I You are both here to learn 
that." 

"Grandmamma !" cried Teddy, raising his 
head. 

"Oh, I know what you would say, 
child. Portia has compromised herself by 
her intimacy with you. Has she not done 
the same with other men? Condy!" She 
looked around faintly towards her attendant. 

VOL. III. 11) 
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*' Yes, my Lady. I entreat your Ladyship 
to spare yourself the fatigue of talking. T 
am in a most distressingly delicate position, 
Mr. Josselin ; but her Ladyship would allude 
to the rumours that were afloat in the 
autumn, about my Lord Dormer, in France ; 
also— we could not avoid hearing them — 
about Mr. John Dysart, a married gentleman, 
too !'' 

The colour flamed up over Teddy Jos- 
sehn's cheek. "And all these rumoiu's," he 
cried, looking full into the dying woman's 
face — " all these rumours, I know, have been 
scandal of the vilest kind. I was at St. 
Maur — I countenanced — I allowed whatever 
Portia did!" 

"Teddy, I implore you " began 

Portia. 

" No. Let him speak," said Lady ErroU. 
"This is conclusive. I have .... I have 
no time to lose I Bloxam must have finished?" 
looking anxiously towards Miss Condy. 

" Mr Bloxam, I am sure, only awaits your 
Ladyship's pleasure." 

" Bloxam has drawn out a fresh codicil 
to my will. I am making you a poorer man, 
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Ted. By this codicil I leave my grand- 
daughter, Portia, the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, and also to my faithful attendant, 
Miss Condy, an annuity of one hundred a 
year '' 

" Oh, my dear, dear lady !" sobbed Condy, 
bursting into tears. 

" To you — to you, child, will belong this 
house, and every remaining shilling that I 
have it in my power to bequeath — upon one 
condition! You will take your oath — ^here 
— in Miss Oondy's presence and in Bloxam's, 
never to make Portia Ffrench your wife !" 

Portia moved a few steps towards the 
door : she hid down her face between her 
hands. Before the thought of all that she 
was losing — before the prospect of all the 
blank to-morrows which, as far as she could 
look on, must constitute her life — ^her forti- 
tude at length gave way. 

"It is an oath I can never take, grand- 
mamma," said Teddy : his voice was low, but 
thoroughly firm and collected. "You have 
given me enough already. You took me 
home here, you showed me kindness when 
I was a small boy, and had no one to look to 
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but you. Do with your money as you choose. 
I don't suppose I'm such a fool but tliat I 
could earn my own bread — ^yes, and hers 
too !" 

" Hebs !" cried Lady ErroU, with a 
sudden start of energy— an expression 
horrible to see at such a moment sweeping 
across her face. 

" Yes, hers !" repeated Teddy, with quiet 
deliberation. And he bent forward, and 
whispered a word or two in the dying 
woman's ear. 

" Leave my presence, both of you ! I 
will never look at your faces again. Let 
Bloxam be called. I .... I must set my 

house in order This — this is the 

bitterness of death !" 

She sank back upon her pillow. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The New Zealand mail has arrived : an open 
letter from Tom Collinson is in Susan's hand, 
as she waits at dusk next day for George 
Blake's promised visit. 

I have read in some advertisement a des- 
cription of the toys called " Magical Flowers " 
— flowers dead to the eye, and yet so chemi- 
cally prepared that a breath will bring back 
life and odour to their withered petals. 
Surely some magic has been wrought on 
Susan Fielding now ! There is colour in her 
palhd cheeks ; hope once more lights up her 
eyes ; as she reads over again some passages 
in Tom's Collinson's closely-scrawled letter, 
she smiles — the dimples have gone back to 
her cheeks ! 

A knock she knows comes at the door : 
quickly she hides the letter in her pocket — 
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lectures herself sternly on the impropriety of 
allowing her happiness to be too legible on 
her face ; when Blake enters, a minute later, 
runs joyfiilly across the room, both little 
hands outstretched to meet him. " The New 
Zealand mail is in, sir!" 

Blake glanced suspiciously round, expect- 
ant of Eliza ColUnson, of Eliza Collinson's 
brother, " I congratulate you, Miss Field- 
ing," he remarked, stiffly ; "I congratulate 
you upon your anxiety being happUy ended 
at last 1" 

They moved together to the fireside, and 
stood there, as they stood yesterday evening: 
Susan's eyes fixed diligently upon the pattern 
of the hearthrug, and Blake*s upon her 
face. 

" I wonder at my own good-luck in find- 
ing you alone," he went on, after a time. 

" Eliza has gone down to Halfont, Mr. 
Blake. She had a letter fi'om the next-door 
neighbour this morning, to say something 
had gone wrong with the roof. Eliza was 
very sorry to miss the chance of seeing Tom 
on his arrival — still she had to think of the 
roof .... Oh, how silly I am to laugh! 
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It was very natural she shouldn't hke the 
thought of melted snow on the stair-carpets." 

And out aloud Susan laughed, the most 
light-hearted, merry little laugh conceivable. 

" I can really only stay a minute longer," 
remarked Mr. Blake, growing stiflTer and 
stiffer. "No doubt," looking round him 
again, as though Tom CoUinson must be 
hidden behind the window curtains — " No 
doubt your time is fully taken up, I come, 
as I promised, to offer my last words of con- 
gratulation, and now I must hasten off to 
visit the Miss Ffrenches. They return home 
to-morrow, and I am anxious to be the first 
to see Portia under her altered circum- 
stances." 

Straight went the keen cold knife of 
jealousy to Susan's heart. " Good evening 
to you, sir," holding out her hand frigidly. 
" Don't let me detain you. I had not heard 
of any alteration in Miss Portia's circum- 
stances." 

" Lady BrroU died last night — didn't you 
know it ? It was in to-day's papers — and I 
have a notion has cut her granddaughter, 
Portia, out of her inheritance. I had a note 
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from Portia Pfrenoh this moming, asking me 
to visit them in the course of the afternoon, 
and from its tone I guess the truth. Poor 
Portia 1" he added, throwing the utmost ex- 
pression of sentiment of which he was capable 
into his face, " now the true nobih'ty of her 
character will show itself." 

"Now," remarked Susan, emphatically, 
^* she will marry Teddy Josselin." 

" Well, no. I fancy, the last act of Lady 
Erroirs life was to extract a promise from 
Josselin that such a marriage should never 
take place." 

" And he was selfish, wicked enough to 
make it ?" Susan asked the question with a 
sort of gasp. 

"You call all promises wicked that are 
made against the inclination of one's own 
heart?" 

The answer died on Susan's lips : with 
sudden cruel clearness the whole future 
shaped itself before her sight : — ^Portia (aban- 
doned by faithless Teddy JosseKn) in poverty; 
Blake ofiering the love that in reality had 
belonged to her all along ; • and she left deso- 
late, to live an old maid's life at Miss Collin- 
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son's side ! This was her reward — the crown 
to which the uphill path of duty fulfilled had 
brought her. 

The tears rose heavily into her eyes . • . . 
brimmed over. 

" Susan, my dear child ! " said Blake, 
quite with his old tender manner, "what 
are you crying for? Surely you and Mr. 
Collinson have not had a lover's quarrel 
already?" 

" Mr. Collinson is in New Zealand ; I 
don't care where he is. If — if you had had 
any thought but of other people, I would 
have shown you his letter. I shall never see 
Tom Collinson again while I live." 

Upon this Blake threw his arm round the 
small shrinking figure, and clasped it in a 
sort of bewilderment. " Collinson in New 
Zealand ! And you hg,ve been unkind enough 
to keep me in misery all these minutes ?" 

" In misery ? WiU you please to let me 
go, sir. You have your visit to pay to the 
Miss Ffrenches." 

" I have no visit to pay to any one, and 
I wiU not let you go. I can't realize this 
news. Is Miss CoUinson's irritation a sham ? 
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Am I not to be ' best man ' at the wedding, 
after all?" 

"You will be 'best man,' I daresay — 
* best ' in the real sense— at another wedding 
before long! For me, I will never marry. 
I'm glad to think IVe done with engage- 
ments, and lovers, and all that wretchedness 
forever!" 

"Susan, will you show me CoUinson's 
letter? I want confirmation of this good 
news. I can't look round without expecting 
to see your lover — such a picture as I have 
of him in my mind !— coming forward to 
olaimyou." 

Susan drew the letter from her pocket : 
" It is for Eliza, as you will see, but there are 
no secrets you may not read. It was settled 
that, if a letter, instead of Tom himself, 
should arrive at the agent's, it was to be sent 
here by a messenger; and before leaving 
this •morning, Eliza gave me leave, in case 
such a letter came, to read it. He — ^he 
writes rather badly," added Susan, not even 
yet without a blush of shame for Tom's defi- 
ciencies; "but I think you may make it 
out." 
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And this was what Blake read : Tiis arm 
round Susan still, her little curly head press- 
ing round his shoulder as she read her lover's 
letter with him : — 

" Deae Eliza, — When you see this shaky 
scrawl you will not be surprised to hear of 
my sickness. I suppose you have got my 
last letter, and are expecting me, and when I 
wrote it meant, as true as a man ever meant 
anything, to come by the next mail ; but 
^ Lumh propose^ as you used to say. My 
dear sister, you must prepare your mind for 
a sad blow. I wish I could say I thought it 
would be the same to S. F., but in her heart 
it is my behef she never cared for me, and 
that's a comfort — not to me, but to my con- 
science. I was never much of a hand, as you 
know, at a letter, and so must say my say in 
few words. I've got a wife here, and a httle 
daughter; you must make the best you* can 
of that. From the first day I saw S. F. I 
was sweet upon her, but I could say it on my 
deathbed — and this has been pretty near me 
— I should never have got into the mess I 
did but for you. That night you spoke to 
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me on the heath, and the day Susan dined 
with us — well, well, let bygones be bygones ; 
but this I do say, it's often along of religious 
people and their tantalizing ways that fellows 
like me get drove to their worst actions. 
This is duty, and that is duty, till a man who 
hasn't too much [steadiness at starting don't 
know which way to turn to get out of it all. 
I never meant to injure the girl, and I love 
her — ^to this day I love her. I think that 
little face of hers will go with me to my 
grave. If I had married S. F. she would 
have been my lawful wife — I trust to you to 
make her believe so much good of me ; the 

injury would have been to ^Well, I see I 

must write the story plain, if I ever want to 
have done with it. 

" You remember the time long ago, when 
I first wrote to you, that I was meaning to 
get married to that blackguard Scotchman's 
sister ? My dear sister, I deceived you, for 
we were married then, in a fashion. You 
know what the Scotch are about marriage. 
Well, Matty (that was my sweetheart) held 
the same notions as the rest, and one day a 
Methodist parson chap came along by our 
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station ; and we said we were man and wife 
in Ids presence, and Matty thought it as true 
a marriage as if we had been to church, and 
had a couple of bishops to pray over us. I 
looked upon it, of course, as a marriage, too, 
but I knew it wasn't one; and by and by 
came that villain Phil's smash, and every- 
thing in the colony going to the dogs — what 
was there for me to do but try my chance in 
England again, and leave Matty to shift, the 
best she could for herself and the child ? It's 
all very fine for lucky men to talk about 
* principle.' I've never been lucky, and con- 
sequently nothing I've done has been 'prin- 
cipled.' I don't know that I ever deliberately 
harmed man or woman in my life, but I've 
got into more scrapes than most, and gene- 
rally managed to drag some one else down 
with me. I was never one of your cold- 
blooded, long-headed fellows, who can see 
from the first what line of conduct will turn 
out profitablest to themselves, and stick to 
it. I did what looked like best for the mo- 
ment, and let the future take care of itself. 
And it didn't — there's the truth — and there's 
no accounting for anything. 
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*^I came back, and you know all that 
followed. I did honestly mean at that time 
to turn over a new leaf. I felt sure poor 
Matty would get on better without me than 
with me, and I thought I'd take some place 
under Government, and make you a home 
against your old age. And then one morn- 
ing came a letter — Susan Fielding knows 
the day it came — and all my fine intentions 
were upset. I suppose no man was ever on 
the horns of such a dilemmer as me that day. 
If Susan had been a little kinder about my 
going, I believe at the last I would have 
stopped. But she wasn't kind, although 
she pretended all she could. I dare say 
you'll say die saved me from committing a 
great crime. I'm sure I don't know about 
that. I came back, and found Matty pretty 
well oflf in the world — three thousand pounds 
or'so left her by an uncle. And I told her 
the truth — that'll show you if I meant to 
act dishonourable — and said it might be 
better to leave her and the child where they 
were, for the present, and how I saw a good 
prospect of my getting on in England, et 
cetera; and all I asked was she should pay 
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me, out of her fortune, an equal sum to 
what her family had robbed me of. It was 
then I wrote you word to expect me by the 
next mail. Matty took things easy, for one 
of her high temper (it strikes me, sometimes, 
she had other plans than I knew of), and it 
just seemed to me matters might be squared 
off comfortable to all parties, when — for my 
paper tells me I must cut it short — I was 
struck down with my old enemy, the nervous 
fever. Well, Matty, she nursed me through 
it, poor girl ; and in the d. t, I believe, I 
let fall more than I ought. At all events, 
when I got better, the first thing I saw by 
my pillow was a parson — a real one, you may 
be sworn, this time — and between them they 
made me see what my duty was; and we 
were married, you may say, before I had 
strength to know what I was doing. Dear 
sister, I leave it to you to break this to 
Susan — ^I could not bring my hand to write 
to her — and ask her afc the same time to let 
me have back my ring. I shall want you to 
send us out a chest of things soon, and I 
know she won't care to keep anything be- 
longing to me. My dear Eliza, I brought 
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your diamond ring away by mistake, and 
will take care of it till we meet, as I hope 
we shaU again, in this life; for I hope, if 
ever you want a home, you'll come and 
make it here, with me and Matty. The 
young one's a fine child, a great look of poor 
father about the eyes. I'm sure, dear sister, 
you'll always remember me and the baby as 
the nearest you have belonging to you in the 
world. Let me down as gently as you can 
with S. F., and in the neighbourhood, and 
believe me, your affectionate brother, 

" Tom Collinson. 

"P.S. — Does Susan (who I conclude is 
in England) keep company still with Portia 
Ffi:ench and her fine London friends ? " 

"Poor Tom Collinson — jealous to the 
last ! " said Susan. 

" * Poor Tom Collinson,' indeed I And 
it was for your promise to a man like this — 
a scoundrel who only did his duty by acci- 
dent, after a bout of delirium tremens — that 
you were going to sacrifice everything ?" 

**I am not sure that he is a scoundrel. 
He confesses, you must remember, that he 
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didn't know what was right and what was 
wrong. I should have known quite well 
that it was wrong to break my word to him. 
My guilt would have been greater than his.'* 

" That is right. Stand up hotly for Col- 
linson, now that you are sure he did his best 
to injure you 1 I wonder whether it would 
be possible for a woman really to love a man 
who had never shown a disposition to behave 
badly to her ? " 

** I never loved Tom CoUinson at all," 
said Susan, appositely. 

The whole of this time Blake's arms held 
her close. "Susan, my love," he remarked, 
presently, " what are we trying so hard to 
quarrel about ? " 

" I am not trying to quarrel, sir ; and — 
and I don't wish to keep you from visiting 
the Miss Ffrenches." 

" Miss CoUinson has set her heart upon 
having a wedding feast. Don't let us disap- 
point her. What reason is there that you 
and I should not be married at once ? " 

"The best of all reasons," said Susan, 
in a faltering tone. " Portia Ffrench is free, 
is in poverty ; and in your heart you care 
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about her still. If you married me, it would 
be from pity." 

" It is not your place to analyze motives. 
Will you have me for your husband ? " 

" K I was quite sure you did not care 

about Portia" .... And in this wide city of 

London there were two happy hearts at 

least. 

After an hour or so they began to think 

of other people. 

" Eliza will be back by tea-time," said 
Susan ; " I shall never have the face to tell 
her all this." 

"Well, I should think not," said Blake. 
"Even a hardened coquette like Susan 
Fielding would find it difficult to announce 
that she had got off with an old love and on 
with a new in the same day. Such things are 
not to be told by word of mouth. Write 
Miss Collinson a line, confessing what you 
have done. Enclose it, and Mr. CoUinson's 
letter, in an envelope, and come away with 
me to see the Miss Ffrenches." 

" I should certainly find it easier to meet 
Eliza if she was prepared first — ^if you would 
tell me how to word it." 
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" I don't think there need be much diffi- 
culty about that/' said Blake. 

And upon this Susan got writing mate- 
rials, sat down at the table, and wrote ; but 
without Blake's assistance. It was the 
easiest note she had ever composed in her 
life:— 

"Dear Eliza, — Tom's letter explains 
everything. Don't be angry with him, for 
I am not. I am quite sure he never meant 
to injure me. I have gone to see the Miss 
Ffrenches, so don't wait tea for me. — Yours 
affectionately, '^ Susan." 

" Go on," said Blake, looking over her 
shoulder. *^ The subject of the letter comes, 
of course, in the postscript : * I'm going to 
marry that worthless fellow Blake.' " 

" Indeed, I won't say * worthless.' Eliza 
might not know I was joking. Do you think, 
really, I ought to tell her at once ?" 

" It win show how little you concern 
yourself in the matter if you don't." 

And down went the postscript, carefully 
understroked : " I am going to marry 
George Blake." 
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The note and Tom's letter were enclosed 
in an envelope, and laid in a conspicuous 
position on the mantelshelf: then Susan ran 
to put on her hat and cloak, and they started 
forth into the night. 

It was dismally wet and cold, Holborn a 
river of black mud, the sleet falhng fast ; but 
Susan insisted pertinaciously upon having '"a 
hansom-cab. As soon as they were on their 
road, '* Every wish I had has come true at 
last," she cried. " That night at the Chel- 
sea Gardens, in summer, I thought the 
greatest happiness the world could give 
would be to ride in a hansom by moonlight 
— us two ; and it all has come true." 

" Except the moonlight,'* Blake remarked. 

" Oh, how I wish, for one day, I could be 
sure you were not laughing at me!" said 
;Susan. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A DEAWING-EOOM — ^warm, curtained, waxlit — 
on the first floor of the Langham; two 
figures, a young man's and a girl's, in two 
easy-chairs, drawn up, luxuriously close to 
the fender, at either end of the hearthrug. 
The man's eyes are closed, his hands clasped 
with lazy listlessness above his head. The face 
of the girl is keen with eager thought : anima- 
tion, unrest, are in every line of her graceful 
figure as she sits upright, her cheek resting 
on her hand, and builds castle after castle 
while she gazes in the red depth of the fire I 

Castles — not in Spain, but London : 
guests of the kind that shall amuse herself; 
little dinners ; little round games, such as 
those at which she and Jack Dysart used, in 
old days, to bank together ; the most perfect 
pony-carriage the town can show ; the most 
artistic dresses ! . Surely the cup of existence 
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sparkles to the brim at last. She likes 
Teddy Josselin; his character suits her 
own better than that of all the men the 
world has shown her; she hkes Teddy 
Josselin' s fortune. And yet — and yet — 
*' incomplete " nature, dissatisfied heart that 
she possesses ! Portia sighs bitterly, in this 
the crowning, long-coveted moment, when 
every desire, every ambition of her life has 
come to fruition. 

" Teddy, dear, do you think you could 
manage to keep awake for five minutes ?" 

Teddy's eyes imclosed — ^he turned his 
head round slowly. " I wasn't asleep, my 
love ; I was listening to the cinders falling 
from the fire." 

" The house in Eaton Square is too big. 
It was very well for grandmamma, who could 
live on a cutlet a day, and had her jointure 
to depend upon. You and I would never be 
able to keep it up. Besides, no nice people 
live in big houses. We'll let it, and get a 
nutshell somewhere near the Park ; spend 
our money on ourselves, not on a great use- 
less house and servants." 

" Money ! Ah, that reminds me of poor 
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Condy!" said Teddy Josselin. "I'd write 
the old soul a line to-night if I wasn't so 
done up. We must let Condy have the 
annuity, just the same, as though that last 
codicil had been signed, Portia." 

" For doing her best to ruin us ! Hadn't 
you better pension Laura Wynne at the 
same time ? I am going to cut her ; but that 
is beside the question." 

" I don't suppose Condy wanted to ruin 
anybody. Grandmamma made her follow 
people about ; 'twas one of her duties, hkelier 
than not. At all events, some one will have 
to take care of Arno. We'll make them com- 
fortable together, and old Sam, too. And I 
think Condy has got a sister." 

" What an interesting menagerie ! Lucky, 
we shall each be able to have a private 
allowance to spend on oiu* hobbies. Ah, 
Teddy ! a number of things will have to 
be altered. You are not going to have 
anything more to say to Nelly Rawdon, for 
instance?" 

" Nor you to Dormer ?" 
" Don't be absurd. Lord Dormer's posi- 
tion is a very different one to the Rawdons'. 
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" And Jack Dysart ?" 

" Oh, poor dear old Jack !" But a blush 
forced its way into Portia's cheek. " The 
next time we meet, how I shall laugh at him ! 
There's not a doubt in the world that he did 
really see us both in Paris. And yet how^ 
thoroughly I succeeded in hoodwinking 
him?" 

"And a good many other people with 
him," observed Teddy, a httle drily. *' Thank 
Heaven!" he added, "we shan't have to 
hoodwink any one again. You wouldn't 
believe what a relief it is to me, 'Tia, to think 
I told the truth at the last !" 

" I can quite beheve it ! If one were 
always sure of such a result to truth-telling, 
who would be at the trouble to tell another 
falsehood?" 

Teddy's eyes closed again ; the proposi- 
tion required mental exertion; and after a 
minute or two of silence, a door communi- 
cating with another room opened, and Miss 
Jemima came in. She walked up the room, 
the rear of Regent Street, without deadem'ng 
her footstep, and looked long and earnestly 
at the two young figures beside the fire. 
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" Aunt Jem ! " cried Portia, suddenly 
catching sight of her. " And with red eyes, 
too?" She rose, and put her arm round 
Miss Jemima. " Confess, now, slenderly 
though you loved each other, that you have 
been crying for grandmamma?" 

"No, Portia," answered Miss Jemima; 
" I've been crying for you." 

"A little for me, too, I hope, Aunt Jem," 
said Teddy, looking up. 

" Yes ; a little for you, too. I trust they 
are the last tears you will either of you make 
me shed." 

'' Trust r repeated Portia. "I don't 
know, aunt, that you need put such a stinging 
emphasis on the word. I shall make a better 
wife to Teddy Jossehn, depend upon it, than 
I should have made to a better man." 

"And vice versdy'* said Teddy, sleepily. 
" Stay — is it vice versa ? A better husband 
to So-and-so, than I should have made 

to a better Never mind, Portia; 

you may laugh, but I know what I mean 
myself." 

Portia on this laughed aloud ; then, stoop- 
ing down, she patted Ted Josselin's shoulder 
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encouragingly. But Miss Jemima's face kept 
grave as ever. 

" I would give all the little I am worth," 
said she, " that you hadn't entered upon life 
together with a falsehood." 

"And was not falsehood forced upon 
us ?" cried Portia. " I knew that I hked 
this poor Uttle foolish Teddy better than I 
could ever like any one else; and I had 
heard the story of the past too clearly from 
your lips, Aunt Jem, not to be very sure my 
one chance of life was to many him. K I 
had told this openly — acted honestly with 
grandmamma — what would have been the 
result? Starvation to both of us. Will 
grandpapa, will anybody living, blame me 
now for having acted as I did? Does not 
the end" — she glanced at Teddy — "more 
than justify the means !" 

" We ought to have told Aunt Jem," said 
Teddy, rousing himself; " I always said that 
we ought to have told Aunt Jem." 

" Not a bit of it," said Portia. " Aunt's 
honest heart would have been sure to ruin 
us. No honest-hearted people can be trusted 
with a secret. Do you think, if Aunt Jem 
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had known the truth, she would not have 
spoken at St. Sauveur?" 

" Do you think, if Aunt Jem had known 
the truth, she would ever have been at St. 
Sauveur ?" said old Miss Jemima. " Oh, 
Portia! be a good child now, if only 
to make amends to me for what I suf- 
fered " 

" The night when Ted and I were ship- 
wrecked, and when you thought I had run 
away with Jack Dysart ! Aunt, if we had 
been shipwrecked, and our bodies found, you 
would have guessed something of the truth ; 
for my ring was tied, as it has been since 
last July, round my neck. My poor little 
ring !" — she began to falter. 

Teddy at once rose, and closed her Ups 
with a kiss ! 

"All these months have been a mistake," 
said he. " Let us forget them. Where is 
the ring, Portia ?" He turned to her, with a 
flush of genuine feeling on his face. "Let 
Aunt Jemima be the witness, while I put it 
on for good." 

And Portia was just drawing a hidden bit 
of ribbon from her throat when a knock came 
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at the door. A waiter appeared: "A lady 
and gentleman below waiting to see if they 
might be admitted ?!' 

" Certainly not — ^we can see nobody," 
said Miss Jemima, in a voice of choked emo- 
tion, and without looking round. " Say 
there has been a bereavement in the family." 

" The gentleman wished me to give his 
name — ^Mr. George Blake." 

" Show him up at once," cried Portia, 
pushing the ring hastily |out of sight 
again. "Now, Teddy," as the servant left 
the room, "you must be the one to tell, 
mind." 

"Perhaps there is to be a double sur- 
prise," remarked Teddy. " We hear of a 
lady. Is Blake also going to impose a 

The door opened, and Blake appeared, 
with Susan Fielding on his arm ; her face — 
either from the wintry night-air, or hap- 
piness, or both — blooming as a rose. 

The usual salutations passed; the ladies 
kissing each other, the two young men 
shaking hands with more of the thorough- 
heartedness of their old schoolboy days than 
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they had felt for months past. And then the 
four young people stood, and looked at each 
other a little awkwardly — Miss Jemima hold- 
ing aloof. 

" It snows very fast," observed Susan, at 
last — the only time on record when she 
attempted to begin a conversation. " But 
we came in a hansom-cab,'* she went on, 
colouring up furiously, as she made the con- 
fession. 

"You have come to us, my dear, in a 

time of great family " Honest Miss 

Jemima paused for a word. Could Lady 
Erroll's death be called an affliction ? 

" A time," exclaimed Portia, " when 
every one is speaking the truth. I will speak 
it too. Mr. Blake," turning to him fiill, 
" grandmamma is dead (that you know from 
my note), and she has left me nothing; that 
also you know. My name was not mentioned 
in her will." 

"Portia, my dear !" 

" Oh ! of course. Aunt Jem, the will has 
not been read ; but Bloxam, Condy, every- 
body knows perfectly well what is in it. Poor 
grandmamma, at the last, died somewhat 
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suddenly. Mr. Blake, had she lived a quarter 
of an hour longer, we have reason to fear 
her money would have been left away 

from us all; but she died, and every 

thing she possessed in the world goes to 
my cousin. Congratulate him on his good 
fortune." 

"Money by itself is a thing scarcely 
worth congratulating a man about," said 
Blake, looking doubtfully at Teddy Josselin*s 
face. 

" Money is the only thing, it seems to 
me, that a married man can be congratulated 
about," said Teddy. " Oh ! I was forgetting 
— ^we have not mentioned it sooner — ^but my 
cousin Portia and I were married last July. 
The ceremony took place here in London, 
but quietly — Portia says we were married 
from poor grandmamma's house — and we 
spent our honeymoon in Paris. So, you see, 
whoever congratulates one congratulates 
the other." He smiled, and looked con- 
tented. 

Married ! — married ! — months ago ? The 
slightest spasm of disappointment crossed 
Blake's heart at the news. The one supreme 
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touch of felicity was given to Susan : not 
even in imagination could Portia be a rival 
any more* 

" It would be a long story to tell all the 
pros and cons," said Portia. Never had she 
looked fairer in Blake's eyes than at this 
moment, as she stood, with downcast blush- 
ing face, at her husband's side. " But there 
were, unhappily, good reasons for our deceiv- 
ing even our dearest fiiends. Ah, Mr. 
Blake!" — and for an instant she raised her 
dark eyes reproachfully to his — " you need 
not have been so terriblv hard on me that 
evening in the summer. Teddy was with 
me all the time." 

" Have I ever been hard on you, in my 
life. Miss — Mrs. Josselin ?" 

Blake stammered over Portia's new name, 
then got red, and every one laughed. If 
there had been just the slightest element of 
tragedy in the situation hitherto, it was dis- 
pelled now. 

"It sounds so fiinny to hear people called 
* Mrs.,' " remarked Susan. 

"Ah, very funny," said Ted Josselin. 
^ Wait awhile, Susan. See if the ftm strikes 
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you in the same light by and by ? What 
news from Otago ?" 

The poor little girl's face grew hot with 
confusion: Jemima Ffrench came to her 
assistance. ** There's nothing for you to be 
ashamed of, my dear Susan ; we are all 
friends here. I know from Miss Collin son 
that her brother is expected daily, and " 

" He's not coming — he'll never come 
again," exclaimed Susan, with all the courage 
she possessed. 

" Mr. Collinson not coming back !" said 
Portia, and in a moment her eyes were read- 
ing Blake's face. " This seems destined to 
be an evening of congratulations." 

" But I call such conduct infamous — in- 
famous !" cried Jemima Ffrench. "I've 
known a man cut by his whole regiment for 
less cause. My poor little friend " 

"Oh, ma'am, don't pity me!" Susan 
hastened to interrupt. " Indeed, everything 
has turned out for the best. We were both 
very foolish — we didn't know our own minds. 
And Tom Collinson has married Matty, and 
I'm so delighted !" 

Old Miss Jemima lifted her hands and 
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eyes in bewilderment. " Tom Oollinson has 
married Mattj^ and you are delighted ! The 
times are beyond me !'* she said. "Fidelity 
— love — honour : nothini? is as it once 
was 1 

" But I was never really in .... I mean, 
I never really cared for "... . There 
Susan broke down, and stole an appeahng 
look up at Blake. 

"Susan gave her word, but not her heart,'* 
said he, and, moving to her side, he took 
her hand before them all and held it in his. 
" Considering her age, we must not judge 
her too harshly." 

" Particularly when we reflect on her 
manner of keeping her word," suggested 
Teddy. 

" Oh, but I did keep it," said Susan. " Mr. 
Blake knows, if Tom CoUinson had returned, 
I would never have broken my promise to 
him." 

" But Tom CoUinson has not returned," 
said Blake ; " and Susan is able to be true 
to herself, and to make me the happiest fellow 
in existence." 

Congratulations from every otie. 
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" And so the curtain descends on univer- 
sal felicity," said Portia. Was there the 
slightest tinge of bitterness in her voice? 
" The money is left to the rightful heir ; 
stem old parent (you dear Aunt Jem) recon- 
ciled ; the good and the wicked heroine both 
BMjrry, and live at peace for ever after, as 
people do in novels." 

"Marry, and live at peace for ever after," 
repeated Teddy, thoughtfully. "And the 
fellows who write novels would make us 
believe they take their pictures from life !'* 

" Mrs. Josselin has omitted one import- 
ant detail of the closing scene," said Blake — 
" the inequality in fortune between the two 
heroines. Susan has only a life of poverty 
before her, while " 

" Poverty !" cried Susan ; " I don't think 
we shall be at all poor ; and if we were, 
would it matter? Can one be more than 
happy ?" looking up with a smile of the most 
absolute contentment into her lover's face. 

Once again Portia sighed in the spirit. 
She had won much. Ease, position, a Lon- 
don life with its attendant ever- changing 
round of pleasures, were before her. She 
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had not won all. The common-place heart of 
Susan Fielding was satisfied : the life barren 
of riches, excitement, ambition, of all save 
love, would be complete. 
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